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THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Sm ‘I have been 
Where the wild will of Mississippi's tide 
Has dashed me on the sawyer.’ BratNerb. 





- 


Tue North American continent, in its impenetrable forests, its 
fertile prairies, its magnificent lakes, its variety of rivers with their 
falls, is the richest portion of our globe. Many of these wonderful 
exhibitions of nature are already shrines where pilgrims from every 
land assemble to admire and marvel at the surpassing wonders of a”~ 
new world. So numerous indeed are the objects presented, so novel 
and striking is their character, that the judgment is confused in 
endeavoring to decide which single one is worthy of the greatest 
admiration ; and the forests, the prairies, the lakes, the rivers, and 
falls, each in turn dispute the supremacy. But to us, the Mississippi 
ranks first in importance; and thus we think must it strike all, when 
they consider the luxurious fertility of the valley through which it 
flows, its vast extent, and the charm of mystery that rests upon its 
waters. The Niagara Falls, with its fearful depths, its rocky heights, 
its thunder, and ‘ bows of promise,’ addresses itself to the ear, and 
the eye, and through these alone impresses the beholder with the 
greatness of its character. The Mississippi, on the contrary, although 
it may have few or no tangible demonstrations of power, although it 
has no language with which it can startle the senses, yet in a ‘still 
small voice’ it addresses the mind, with its terrible lessons of strength 
and sublimity, more forcibly than any other object in nature. 

The name Muisstssiprt was derived from the aborigines of the 
country, and has been poetically rendered the ‘ Father of Waters.’ 
There is little truth in this translation, and it gives no idea, or scarcely 
none, of the river itself. The literal meaning of the Indian com- 
pound Mississippi, as is the case with all Indian names in this country, 
would have been much better, and every way more characteristic. 
From the most numerous Indian tribe in the South-west we derive 
the name; and it would seem that the same people who gave the 
name to the Mississippi, at different times possessed nearly half the 
continent ; judging from the fact that the Ohio in the north, and many 
of the most southern points of the peninsula of Florida, are from 
the Choctaw language. With that tribe the two simple adjectives, 
Missah and Sippah, are used when describing the most familiar 
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things ; but these two words, though they are employed thus fami- 
liarly when separated, when compounded, form the most character- 
istic name we can get of this wonderful river. Missah, literally O/d 
big, Sippah, strong, O.v-sic-Strone; and this name is eminently 
appropriate to the Mississippi. 

The country through which this river flows is almost entirely allu- 
vial. Nota stone is to be seen, save about its head waters; but a 
dark rich earth ‘ looks eager for the hand of cultivation,’ and in its 
wildness sports with its own strength ; for vegetation lies piled upon 
its surface with a luxuriant wastefulness that beggars all description, 
and finds no comparison for its extent, except in the mighty river 
from which it receives its support. This alluvial soil forms frail 
banks to confine the swift current of the Mississippi; and as might 
be imagined, they are continually altering their shape and location. 
The channel is capricious and wayward in its course. The needle 
of the compass turns round and round upon its axis, as it marks the 
bearings of your craft, and in a few hours will frequently point due 
north, west, east, and south, delineating those tremendous bends in 
the stream which nature seems to have formed to check the head- 
long current, and keep it from rushing too madly to the ocean. But 
the stream does not always tamely circumscribe these bends : gath- 
ering strength from resistance, it will form new and more direct 
channels ; and thus it is that large tracts of country once on the 
river, become inland, or are entirely swept away by the current; and 
so frequently does this happen, that ‘ cut-offs’ are almost as familiar 
to the eye on the Mississippi as its muddy waters. When the Mis- 
sissippi, in making its ‘ cut-offs,’ is ploughing its way through the 
virgin soil, there float upon the top of this destroying tide thousands 
of trees, that covered the land, and lined its carving banks. These 
gigantic wrecks of the primitive forests are tossed about by the in- 
visible power of the current, as if they were straws; and they find 
no rest, until with associated thousands they are thrown upon some 
projecting point of land, where they lie rotting for miles, their dark 
forms frequently shooting into the air like writhing serpents, pre- 
senting one of the most desolate pictures the mind can conceive. 

These masses of timber are called ‘rafts.’ Other trees become 
attached to the bottom of the river, and yet by some elasticity of the 
roots they are loose enough to be affected by the strange and pow- 
erful current, which will bear them down under the surface ; and 
the tree, by its own strength, will come gracefully up again, to be 
again engulphed ; and thus they wave upward and downward with 
a gracefulness of motion which would not disgrace a beau of the old 
school. Boats frequently pass over these ‘ sawyers,’ as they go down 
stream, pressing them under by their weight; but let some unfor- 
tunate child of the genius of Robert Fulton, as it passes up stream, 
be saluted by the visage of one of these polite gentry, as it rises ten 
or more feet in the air, and nothing short of irreparable damage, or 
swift destruction ensues, while the cause of all this disaster, after the 
concussion, will rise above the ruin as if nothing had happened, shake 
the dripping water from its forked limbs, and sink again, as if re- 
joicing in its strength. Other trees will fasten themselves firmly in 
the bottom of the river; and their long trunks, shorn of their limbs, 
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present the most formidable objects to navigation. A rock itself, 
sharpened and set by art, could be no more dangerous than these 
dread ‘snags.’ Let the bows of the strongest vessel come in contact 
with them, and the concussion will drive through its timbers as if they 
were paper ; and the noble craft will sometimes tremble for a moment 
like a thing of life, when suddenly struck to its vitals, and then sink 
into its grave. 

Such are the ‘ cut-offs,’ ‘ rafts,’ ‘ sawyers,’ and ‘snags’ of the Missis- 
sippi; terms significant to the minds of the western boatman and 
hunter, of qualities which they apply to themselves and their heroes, 
whenever they wish to express themselves strongly ; and we presume 
the beau ideal of a political character with them, would be one who 
would come at the truth by a ‘ cut-off,’ separate and pile up false- 
hood for decay, like the trees of a ‘raft,’ and do all this with the 
politeness of a ‘ sawyer,’ and with principles unyielding as a ‘ snag.’ 

The vast extent of the Mississippi is almost beyond belief. The 
stream which may bear you gently along in mid-winter so far south 
that the sun is oppressive, finds its beginnings in a country of eternal 
snows. Follow it in your imagination thousands of miles, as you 
pass on from its head waters to its mouth, and you find it flowing 
through almost every climate under heaven: nay more, the compa- 
ratively small stream on which you look, receives within itself the 
waters of four rivers alone; Arkansas, Red, Ohio, and Missouri; 
whose united lengths, without including their tributaries, is over eight 
thousand miles: yet this mighty flood is swallowed up by the Missis- 
sippi, as if it possessed within itself the very capacity of the ocean, 
and disdained in its narrow limits to acknowledge the accession of 
strength. 

The color of this tremendous flood of water is always turbid. 
There seems no rest for it that will enable it to become quiet or clear. 
In all seasons, the same muddy water meets the eye ; and this strange 
peculiarity, associated with the character and form of the banks, 
strikes the mind at once as the dark sediment which has for centu- 
ries settled upon the river’s edge, and thus formed the ‘ ridges’ 
through which it runs; or in other words, it has confined itself: and 
in this we behold one of its most original features. On the Missis- 
sippi we have no land sloping down in gentle declivities to the water’s 
oe ; but a bank just high enough, where it is washed by the river, 
to protect the back country from inundation, in the ordinary rises 
of the stream; for whenever, from an extensive flood, it rises above 
the top of this feeble barrier, the water runs down into the country. 
This singular fact shows how all the land on the Mississippi, south of 
the thirty-fourth degree of latitude, is liable to inundation, since 
nearly all the inhabitants on the shores of the river find its level, in 
ordinarily high water, running above the land on which they reside. 
To prevent this easy and apparently natural inundation, there seems 
to be a power constantly exerted to hold the flood in check, and bid 
it ‘ go so far and no farther ;’ and but for this interposition of divine 
ee here so signally displayed, the fair fields of the south would 

ecome sand-bars upon the shores of the Atlantic, and the country 
which might now support the world, would only bear the augry ocean 
wave. Suppose, for an instant, that an universal spring should beam 
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upon our favored continent, and that the thousands of streams which 
are tributary to the Mississippi, were to become at once unloosed : 
the mighty flood in its rushing course would destroy the heart of the 
north-western continent. But mark the goodness and wisdom of 
Providence. Early in the spring, the waters of the Ohio rise with 
its tributaries, and the Mississippi ‘bears them off, without injuriously 
overflowing its banks. When summer sets in, its own head waters 
about the lakes, and the swift Missouri, with its melting ice from the 
Rocky Mountains, come down, and thus each, in order, makes the 
Mississippi its outlet to the Gulf of Mexico. But were all these 
streams permitted to come together in their strength, what, again we 
ask, would save the Eden gardens of the south ? 

In contemplations like these, carried out to their fullest extent, 
we may arrive at the character of this mighty river. Jt is in the 
thoughts it suggests, and not in the breadth or length, visible at 
any given point to the eye. Depending on the senses alone, we 
should never think of being astonished, or even feeling the least 
degree of admiration. You may float upon its bosom, and be lost 
amid its world of waters, and yet you will see nothing of its vastness ; 
for the river has no striking beauty: its waves run scarce as high as 
achild can reach: upon its banks we find no towering precipices, no 
cloud-capped mountains. All, all is dull—I might say tame. But 
let us float day after day upon its apparently sluggish surface, and 
by contemplation and comparison, once begin to comprehend its 
magnitude, and the mind is overwhelmed with fearful admiration. 
There seems to rise up from its muddy waters a spirit, robed in mys- 
tery, that points back for its beginning to the deluge, and whispers 
audibly : ‘T roll on, and on altering , but not altered, while time exists !’ 
Here, too, we behold a power terrible in its loneliness; for on the 
Mississippi a sameness meets your eye every where, without a single 
change of scene. A river incomprehensible, illimitable, and myste- 
rious, flows ever onward, tossing to and fro under its depths, in its 
own channel, as if fretting in its ordered limits; swallowing its banks 
here, and disgorging them elsewhere so suddenly, that the attentive 
pilot, as he repeats his frequent route, feels that he knows not where 
he is, and often hesitates fearfully along in the mighty flood by the 
certain lead; and again and again is he startled by the ominous cry, 
‘Less fathom deep! ? where but yesterday the lead would have gone 
down ‘where never plumet sounded.’ Such isthe great Adrta of the 
continent of North America; alone and unequalled in its majesty ; 
proclaiming in its course the wisdom and power of Gop, who only 
can measure its depths, and ‘turn them about as a very little thing.’ 


T. B. T. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


Since fools alone aut things believe 
In cloister hatch’d, or college, 

Some, by believing NOTHING, think 
They ’re at the height of knowledge. 

Some truths ABovE our reason, we 
Reject not, but receive: 

Acarnst all reason, infidels 
Unnumbered lies believe. 





Fountain in the Desert. 


FOUNTAIN IN THE DESERT. 


He opened the rock, and the waters gushed out: they ran in the dry places like a river. — PsaLms. 


He spake, and from the barren rock 
A crystal fountain burst; 
Streams through the arid desert ran, 
To slake the traveller’s thirst : 
Oh! joyous shouts were borne to heaven, 
For that new type of mercy given. 


It. 


They drank — the way-worn host of God, 
And every languid eye 

Looked bright again, as stars gleam out, 
When shadows have passed by: 

How grateful to the burning brow, 

Was that cool fount’s luxuriant flow! 


Il. 


Oh! deemed they not its worth beyond 
The costliest diadem ; 

Could aught of finest gold compare, 
Or pearl, or lustrous gem, 

With those pure bubbles, as they broke 

All glist’ning from the desert rock ! 


Iv. 


Love burned anew, and notes of praise 
Arose to Abraham’s God, 
While yet again their pilgrimage 
With cheerful feet they trod; 
Onward, a chosen, joyful band, 
They hasten’d to the promised land. 


v. 


Behold! a better fount appears 
’Mid life’s drear wilderness; 
Whence streams of living water flow, 
The thirsty soul to bless: 
Forth from a rock it issues free, 
And boundless as eternity. 


vi. 


The fever’d spirit, sore oppressed 
With earthly wo and care; 
The weary, and the guilty too, 
May find refreshment there: 
Hope springs and blossoms like the rose, 
Where this celestial fountain flows. 


Vit. 


And oh! can aught exceed its worth, 
Bright gems, or purest gold ; 

Seem not the choicest things of earth, 
Its stores of wealth untold, 

Less than the fading hues of even, 

Compared with this best gift of Heaven! 


vill. 
Come nigh, ye pilgrims, faint and worn, 
For you a fount has burst; 
A Rock is open’d ’mid the waste! 
Come, freely quench your thirst: 
Then as on eagles’ wings arise, 
And soar for your immortal prize! 
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SPIRIT-LIFE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


Partep from thee, as one entomb’d am I; 
Sweet Summer's balmy blooms no longer cheer ; 
Nor Nature’s minstrelsy delights mine ear : 

The very morning sun shines drearily. 


But when soft Slumber seals each living eye, 
And sheeted ghosts are from the church-yards streaming, 
Then does my Spirit, disenthrall’d and dreaming, 

O’er hill and vale to thy dear presence fly. 


Through the forbidden garden fearless going, 
And through the door that erst was closed to me, 
I reach the quiet chamber of my Love: 
And does my Spirit frighten thee, sweet Dove? 
It is the breath of love that falls on thee: 
Farewell! I seek my grave: the cock is crowing! 


THE LUNATIC AND HIS TURKEY. 


A TALE OF WITCHCRAFT. 


Tue singular superstition still exists, in some parts of the country, 
of ascribing those terrible affections of the mind, which we see in 
all the forms of insanity, to the agency of witchcraft. More than 
one instance has come to the knowledge of the writer, within the 
last twelve months, and in this gay metropolis, where the inmates of 
the family afflicted appeared most devoutly to believe that their sick 
friend was actually bewitched by some foul and malignant demon of 
the air. Experiments have been tried, to detect the malicious hag 
who haunted the bedside of the suffering patient. Sentries have 
been set over his chamber, and silent watches kept in ‘ the witching 
hour of night,’ in the hope of intercepting the stealthy visits of the 
witch : 

* Who chooseth solitarie to abide 

Far from all neighbors, that her devilish deedes 


And kellish arts from people she might hide, 
And hurt far off, unknowne, whomever she envyde.’ 


When these experiments failed, and we have yet to hear of the first 
that has been successful, others equally profound and philosophical 
have been resorted to. The blood taken from the arm of the patient 
by his physician, has been covertly placed in some secret closet upon 
the topmost shelf, to dry away, under the belief that the health of the 
old witch would from that hour begin to fail, and that she would in- 
fallibly die, the moment the process of evaporation ceased. Another 
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mode of operation has been, to open nthe saben’ upon the old- fashioned 
hearth, and pour in the sick man’s blood, some expert dame standing 
ready, with heated shovel, to stir up the embers, under the belief that 
the witch, whoever or wherever she might be, would get a terrible 
scorching by the operation. 

A singular instance of this species of credulity occurred a few 
years since in the town of D———.. A laboring man, the father 
of a family in humble circumstances, was attacked with a slight 
disease, which after several weeks of illness terminated in a fixed 
insanity. The patient was quite harmless and inoffensive, but sin- 
gular in all his proceedings, and generally wild and incoherent in his 
conversation. The family, one after another, from certain strange 
noises they had observed, and the mysterious conversations which 
they imagined the lunatic to hold with some invisible being, came to 
the conclusion that he was actually bewitched. All the minor reme- 
dies for witchcraft were speedily resorted to. Horse-shoes were 
nailed over every door in the house, and nails, in the form of the 
cross, driven into the thresholds. Pins were plentifully stuck into 
the crevices of the windows, and the shovel and tongs carefully 
placed crosswise upon the hearth-stone, at the raking up of the fire. 
But all to no purpose. The sick man was still a lunatic, and no clue 
could be obtained to his supposed tormentors. 

Affairs remained in this situation for several weeks ; one friend and 
another friend advising to this experiment and to that, as their ima- 
gination prompted ; when a consultation of certain wise old ladies 
of the neighborhood was held, and, after due deliberation, a bold step 
decided upon against the enemy. Ona Sabbath, after the conclu- 
sion of the afternoon service, some fifteen or twenty ladies, of the 
most knowing class, proceeded direct from the church to the house 
of the lunatic, and the good deacon of the parish also made it in his 
way to be present. What sortof amulet or charm each buxom dame 
wore about her person, does not appear; but the deacon took special 
care to be duly fortified against the wiles of the adversary, by a minia- 
ture copy of the Bible snugly stowed away in one pocket, and a book 
of psalms in the other. On assembling together at the house, a long 
and interesting conversation ensued on the subject of witchcraft and 
evil spirits in general, each one present having some startling illus- 
tration to offer in support of the common opinion. The deacon was 
especially eloquent in denouncing the wickedness of all such as sold 
themselves to the Evil One, for the purpose of tormenting their 
fellow creatures, and brought up as many instances of their ultimate 
detection and miserable end, as served to heighten the faith of all 
present in the success of their immediate undertaking. 

The form and particulars of the whole ceremony having been 
settled, operations were now commenced. A huge blazing fire was 
kindled in the fire-place; which, by the way was one of those old- 
fashioned wide and capacious fire-places, which would take in, at a 
single mouthful, the whole of a New-York ‘load’ of wood ; ‘after 
which the most ominous silence was preserved by all present, who 
were waiting until the last rays of the setting sun had been lost 
among the shadows of evening. Atthe proper time, on a concerted 
signal, the carcass of a lamb, which had just been slain, and its heart 
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and entrails laid open, was brought into the room; the heart of 
which was immediately stuck full of pins, and the body then placed 
upon the fire, where it was consumed. The sick man, during all 
this process, was locked into a distant room, and one or more of the 
party set to watch his motions through the key-hole of the door, during 
the time occupied in the sacrifice. This ceremony and sacrifice, 
however, proved utterly fruitless. There was no change for the 
better in the condition of the lunatic. 

A few days after this, he commenced employing himself in walk- 
ing back and forth constantly across the door-yard in front of his 
house. This practice he continued for weeks, following it all the 
day, and only prevented during the night, by the interference of the 
family, who literally forced him into the house, until he had worn 
his path as smooth and uniform as the pavement. It so happened, 
that among the fowls of the barn-yard was a veteran old bruiser, 
who, from his many batiles and bloody encounters, his perpetual strut 
and gobble, had become the acknowledged leader of his flock. No 
one was even bold enough to ‘follow in his footsteps.’ This old 
turkey-cock, observing the daily walk of his master, took it into his 
sapient head that he would follow his example ; and it is a fact, that 
for days and weeks, the old turkey-cock continued to walk by the side 
of the lunatic, facing about whenever he did, and imitating, as far as 
possible, his step. The family drove him away repeatedly, though 
against the entreaties of the lunatic, and once shut him up fora 
whole week, with the design to break off the singular connection, 
but all to no purpose. The moment the turkey was let loose, he 
again entered the course with his master, and walked as long as 
he did. 

Here was food for the lovers of the marvellous. Men, women, 
and children, came from a great distance, to see the lunatic and his 
turkey. Frequent councils were held upon the subject; and it was 
at length solemnly decided that the turkey should suffer death. He 
was accordingly soon after beheaded, and his body submitted to the 
flames. Still the poor lunatic grew no better; on the contrary, he 
had formed a sort of attachment for the companion of his walks, and 
bitterly lamented his loss. 

The experiments of the good dames of the neighborhood, however, 
did not stop here. They resolved on one more trial to exorcise the 
fiend. They accordingly again assembled at the house of the luna- 
tic, with the deacon at their head. The physician was sent for; and 
on his arrival, he observed that an unusual number of persons were 
assembled. He noticed also that a brisk fire was blazing in the oven, 
and that the most reserved manner was adopted by all the circle around. 
Passing into the sick man’s room, and examining his situation, he 
determined upon bleeding him, after having been urgently pressed 
todoso by several of the family. After attending to this operation, 
he handed over the vessel containing the blood to one of the com- 
pany. The physician concluded to watch by the bedside of his pa- 
tient during the night. In the course of two or three hours after 

the bleeding, he was roused from a dose into which he had fallen, by 
a loud report, as of a loaded musket in the adjoining room; and, on 
going out, discovered a thick smoke issuing from the mouth of the 
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oven, and extending itself in black wreaths upward, and along the 
ceiling. There sat the good deacon, with Bible open upon his knees ; 
and some half score of old ladies were seated in grim silence around 
the room. On inquiring the cause of this singular scene, the doctor 
ascertained that the blood of the lunatic, which a few hours before 
he had taken from his arm, had been poured into an earthen jar, which 
was then hermetically sealed, and covered with small pieces of silver ; 
after which it was placed in the oven. As soon asthe contents of the jar 
became sufficiently rarefied, it exploded, with the effects above stated. 
For a long while after this, the old ladies who officiated on this 
singular occasion, used to tell of the strange noises they heard over- 
head on that night; and some of them actually believed they had 
got the better of the adversary, especially as it soon became noised 
abroad that an old woman living in an adjoining town, and long sus- 
pected of witchcraft, actually died on that eventful night. The poor 
lunatic, however, was never the better for these kind but mistaken 
efforts in his behalf, and in a few months after died. J. B. M. 


4 


LINES TO A HEN. 


‘ Hatt to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert.’ SHELLY. 





Txov art a ‘bird’ a pretty bird, thou amiable hen, 

And a ‘ spirit’ too thou hoverest about the barns of men; 

A meek and quiet ‘ spirit,’ thou art rather seen than heard, 
And I love thee for thy gentleness, thou sweet domestic bird ! 


A child of industry and peace thou dest appear to be, 

And scratching on the world for food, is world enough for thee : 
There’s judgment in thy countenance, there’s shrewdness in thine air, 
And the innocence of chickenhood is ever lurking there. 


Philosophy is thine, sweet bird! and it shows thou art no fool, 
That eclectic-like, thou gatherest thy creed from every school ; 
In joy an epieurean, when corn and oats abound, 

Resigned as ever Plato was, when clouds and storms surround. 


In sunshine, like Diogenes, thou baskest in the beams, 

And calm as light from heaven above, thy self-complacence seems; 
Or like the stoic stalking forth with proud and lofty air, 

Thou tread’st the earth with scornful step, as far beneath thy care. 


Thy voice is somewhat clamorous: but while most other birds 
Pipe out their soft and love-like notes to sentimental words, 

I like the plain statistical remark by thee that’s made, 

To indicate to all around that thou an egg hast laid. 


Thy gentle voice, too, oft is heard, entreating from the mud, 

For thy chickens some of them to come, and light upon a bug; 
And at eve, like private curfew-bell, thy tongue is oft unloosed, 
To bid the chicks to blow out lights, and come with thee to roost. 


And now, as thou to roost dost go, with all thy chicks so brave, 
Calm as the glorious sun doth set beneath the ocean wave, 

My song I cease, my harp I hang, like Jews’ by Babel’s stream, 
No more thy praise to echo forth, bird of my sweetest dream ! 


In PENsEROsO. 
VOL. XVI. 62 
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EMIGRATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SUNDAY 





IN LONDON.’ 





In every-day conversation, in politics, and in business, how often do 
we hear of emigration! Emigration! It isa word that brings with 
it a host of second-hand, ready-made opinions; and to the people 
of this country any realization of the meaning of the word appears 
so very useless and gratuitous, that if American dictionaries were to be 
published without it, the omission might not be detected, at least for 
some time to come. 

‘What is the good of emigration? is a question little likely to 
be correctly answered by any of the parties immediately con- 
cerned. Ask the emigrant, and his answer will be according to 
his previous education and preconceived views. Ask the ship- 
owner: he will tell you that the passenger trade helps his cal- 
culations on the ‘ main chance’ considerably: Ask the packet cap- 
tain; he will tell you that passengers are a set of helpless lub- 
bers, but that they are generally made of the right sort of stuff, 
and are well calculated to become good citizens. Answers equally 
characteristic would be received from all persons connected by 
business with such a system of emigration as that now in progess 
between Europe and America. The moral bearings and tendencies 
of this erratic movement of population are so important and ele- 
vated, that we cannot reasonably require an expanded view of them 
from those whose time is occupied in the performance of the classi- 
fied duties of their respective stations. It is only by making a study 
of the entire subject of emigration, that one can expect to arrive at 
all the points afforded by such a wide field of observation. To 
arrive at correct impressions of emigration, we must endeavor to 
discover the motives of those who emigrate. 

The joyous-hearted and patriotic Irishman, on leaving the ‘ boys’ 
who were his companions in old Ireland, must have heaved a sigh 
when the anchor was heaved for his departure. The Frenchman 
who takes his leave of all the glory of ‘La Grande Nation,’ could 
only support himself with the consolations of his box of snuff. The 
meditative and musical German, when he lands in one of our sea- 
port towns, finds himself compelled to mingle in a busy throng, 
whose individual faces only remind him that he has rudely rooted up 
all the tender ties of home, language, and goodly fellowship. The 
British emigrant is comparatively at home in the United States, be- 
cause of the use of similar language; but to the emigrants from 
other European nations, the difference of language is a sore trial, 
and a great draw-back. The honest German, for instance, finds that 
the sentiments of the heart can only be expressed by years of mutual 
acquaintance and experience ; and knowing that music is the only 

universal language, he makes all the use he can of it. While incon- 
venience is being considered, how shall we account for the depar- 
ture of the Englishman from the land of his ancestors? Your Eng- 
ishman is such an obstinate, home-loving, petrified personification 
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of local attachments, that above all other national and notional beings, 
he is the least likely to emigrate from the impulse of mere fancy. 
An Englishman will grumble without any reason at all; but when 
he quits his native land, there must be some most powerful reasons 
to induce him to commit an act so totally foreign to his nature. 

In looking at a party of English agricultural laborers, the obser- 
vant mind is easily led into an examination of the immediate and 
remote causes which must have induced such men to leave such a 
country as England. The examination would be more searching, 
and the reflections would be more profitable, to those who are acquaint- 
ed with the bright and the dark sides of English society; because the 
immense wealth of the upper classes will be found, on due considera- 
tion, to be a great addition to their moral accountability. It is mani- 
fest, that while the rich have two influences in society, one good and 
the other evil, the poor can have but one social influence, which must 
be good, because we cannot accuse them of setting a bad example 
when they are not regarded as examples. The poor could no more 
set an example than they can introduce a fashion. It is the abuse of 
the mighty power and influence of example for which the rich are 
accountable. T'hey have a great influence, for good or forevil; and 
upon the discretionary use of this power, depends not only their own 
temporal and spiritual happiness, but the comfort and moral advance- 
ment of allaround them. Facts and figures show* that the value of 
the agricultural products of Great Britain is fourteen times greater 
than her exports, at the same period that the commerce of Great 
Britain is greater and more in amount than that of any nation on the 
face of the earth. These items look well; they show the wisdom of 
the government in its liberal encouragement of the agricultural inte- 
rest ; they show the geverous patronage of the land-owners in their 
constant pursuit of agricultural improvement ; but what can we sa 
of the poor men and patient women who have done all the work ? 
Are they any more comfortable for producing and living near so 
much wealth? We do not know what to say; we leave wrangling 
to the politicians. But there must bea great and manifold wrong 
somewhere. The sufferings and endurance of the English poor are 
so great, that we approach this portion of our inquiry with a pre- 
sentiment of the awful misery which the truth will disclose. 

It is ordained that there shall always be some among us who are 
poor :t with this fact before our eyes, the wealthy should beware how 
they allow themselves to place more reliance upon the efficacy of 
legislation than upon the exercise of the promptings of Christianity. 
In England, we see millions of men toiling day after day to furnish 
their distant superiors with the wealth to engender more and more 
distance between them; so that the rich are not only unacquainted 
with the wants and feelings of the poor, but in process of time, by 
the aid of a false-hearted affectation of superiority, they positively 
refuse to listen to reason, or hear any thing at all relating to the sub- 
ject ; and any person, when in their company, who may have had the 
temerity to speak of the claims of the poor to the mutual sympathies 


* See M’Queen’s letter to Lonp MEtsourne. 
t ‘The poor shall never cease out of the land” Dsrvtreronomy. 
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of humanity, might came as well have gone round and trod on the 
toes of the ‘ladies and gentlemen’ present. It is true that there is 
an abundance of charitable societies in England; it is true that a 
great deal of absolute good is done by those who are fond of exhibit- 
ing their benevolence, and playing upon the feelings of the poor at 
the same time : but it is also true, that nearly all the kindly offices of 
humanity are delegated to poor-law commissioners, or their agents, 
who contract to do all the sympathizing in a whole ‘ union’ of pa- 
rishes, for the solid equivalents of good salaries, with ‘ coals and can- 
dles’ included. This delegation of sympathy is carried to such a 
formal extent, that the upper and the lower classes are more and more 
divided, and consequently less and less able to appreciate the social 
attributes and qualities of each other. 

To American readers, this picture of English society may appear 
harsh and exaggerated ; but indeed, the few among the rich who really 
use their wealth understandingly, are so scattered, that it could‘ be only 
at a very large meeting of the ‘ respectability,’ where there would 
be any chance of meeting with one person who does not consider 
the mere mention of the possibility of poverty as a ‘ decided bore.’ 
For this reason, among all classes of society in England, it may be 
observed, that ungraduated synrpathy is discarded as ‘ positively vul- 
gar ;’ while the spirit of exclusiveness is harbored and cherished in 
the heart, as if it really were something that would prove to be a rock 
of consolation in the trials of life or the struggles of death. How 
much mankind are liable to be deceived in their estimation of what 
is supposed to make a nation ‘ great and glorious,’ may be seen in the 
legislative oppression which must have been exercised to first bru- 
talize and then drive away Englishmen from the ‘stately homes’ of 
their forefathers. This legalized oppression comes from the spirit 
of exclusiveness, and that spirit comes from the ‘ property and re- 
spectability’ of the country, whence proceed the laws of the land and 
the manners of the people. If the poor, in their turn, are selfish, 
reckless, and immoral, who are to blame for setting the example ? 
Perhaps this is a digression, and perhaps it is not. 

The history of mankind furnishes abundant proof that the road of 
human progress is paved with the toils and trodden-down aspirations 
of generation after generation. From this it is very evident that all 


the stages of improvement can only be accomplished by the process 
of making a discriminating use of our knowledge. Knowledge 
comprises both good and evil. Wisdom discriminates, and is only 
good. How many bright men have been deceived by the supposi- 
tion that ‘knowledge is power,’ without reflecting that uncontrolled 
power is a dangerous cumpanion! We see also, in our own day, 
that the chimerical attempts at ‘ human improvement’ which are con- 
tended for by the opiniatery cut-throats of the age, are almost inva- 
riably unproductive or impracticable, because the state of society 
at the time will not admit of such lop-sided progress, and is unpre- 
pared even to converse upon some of the subjects which society- 
tinkers are so fond of agitating. There is, however, a negative 
utility in this agitation, which proves that all things, even folly and 
fanaticism, may work together for the good of man. Antagonist 
principles in the body politic are as useful as antagonist muscles in 
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the human frame. Those who have seen the sculptor produce beauty 
and grace from marble, by means of a repetition of angular surfaces, 
will be able to form some idea of the real progress which attends 
the elevation of man to his property dignity. Liberty is too precious 
to be undeserved, and while a man remains unsuited for liberty, he 
may be compared to a sinner at the gate of heaven. His mind must 
be ‘ born again’ in a trusting faith, in practical wisdom, and in the 
light of truth. Individual improvement is the only true ‘ improve- 
ment’ that can prepare us for the spiritualization of humanity. 

These reflections bring us to a consideration of the: force of cir- 
cumstances on the character of man. While we are inquiring into 
what the world ought to be, we must not neglect to notice what it 
actually is in our own time ; for, whatever may be our hopes or our 
speculations in moral philosophy ,the conviction will develope itself, that 
in all the business of life we have to take the world as we find it. 
The very structure of society is based upon concomitant circum- 
stances, and great evils cause lesser evils to be tolerated. In sub- 
mitting to all the wear and tear of feeling attendant upon emigrating 
from one’s native country, we yield passively to the force of circum- 
stances. Thus it will be seen that emigration is one of those second- 
ary influences, by the means of which primary principles are pro- 
gressively advanced. 

For many reasons, then, emigration is in reality an instructive, 
amusing, and soul-cheering subject for the mind to contemplate. 
Emigrants now arrive by hundreds of thousands annually. These 
people are from all parts of Europe, and as each individual leaves a 
large circle of friends in that thickly-populated quarter of the globe, 
we may reasonably suppose that this country holds a great claim on 
the affections of the millions of their countrymen, who, although 
they may never see the American cvast, still regard the United States 
and its government with feelings of friendship, and hearts full of 
hope. 

Love of country is as sincere a virtue now as ever it was in the 
days of the Romans or Greeks. We would as soon expect to hear 
a man speak disrespectfully of his mother as of his native land; but 
patriotisin is only one virtue, after all; and the time has passed by 
when one virtue would make a hero. Men have learned to see, ap- 
preciate, and work out their social destiny. When we leave the 
land of our birth, it is no proof that we lack patriotism. It rather 
goes to show, that with all our amor patria, we also possess overruling 
feelings and views. In the case of the ignorant man who does not 
understand the movements in which he participates, the act of emi- 
grating shows that all of us are the agents of more universal and 
catholic influences than our ancestors, because it must be acknow- 
ledged that love of country has been and is now naturally imbibed 

by the people of all nations, white, red, or black ; rich or poor, edu- 
cated or ignorant. Asan evidence that instinctive love of country has 
not degenerated, we may proudly refer to the American revolution ; 
the dogged nationality of the emigrants from each country ; and the 
every-day evidence of current events. But it requires very little 
insight into the present state of the world, for us to observe that, 
although we possess as much national feeling as our forefathers, it is 
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held in a more charitable and tolerant manner; so that, while each 
individual retains his or her opinion, we learn to give way, and make 
allowances for each other, by taking into consideration the circum- 
stances which may have influenced our lives, and our opportunities for 
observation. In this country, if a foreigner were heard to speak 
with injustice of his native land, the Americans who heard him would 
naturally infer that such a man would never be likely to become a 
good citizen of any adopted country. This illustrates what may be 
called the universality of nationality ; and it is a feeling that is every 
where respected, because we admire those qualities in others which 
we believe ourselves to possess. Love of country is one thing, and 
exclusive love of country is another. This is a distinction with a 
considerable difference; and this is the nature of the difference 
between the nationality of the present age and the nationality of the 
ancients. 

Perhaps the only way, next to actual observation, in which the 
real motives and objects of emigrants might be explained, would be 
to collate some of the every day scenes of real life among the classes 
who emigrate, in such a manner as to show the hopes and move- 
ments of the parties before and after their arrival in this mighty 
field of human and divine power, the United States of North 
America. 

It may very readily be conceived that the incidents connected with 
such a systematic arrival of emigrants yearly, must elicit many traits 
of buman nature, in all its various trials and triumphs. These inci- 
dents have been watched for many years by those who have mingled 
much with the steerage and the cabin passengers of life; and, as 
such indications of the heart are generally honorable to mankind, 
useful for reflection, and instructive in the lessons which they teach, 
it is quite probable that we may, in some future numbers, tag a few of 
them together, in a sort of carcanet of the pearls of humanity. 


SONNET. 


Amertio multos mortales falsos fieri subegit; aliud clausum in pectore, aliud promptum in lingua 
habere; amicitias, inimicitiasque non ex re, sed ex commodo estimare ; magisque vultum, quam 


ingenium bonum habere. y SaLust. 


Wuewn shall the free in name, be free indeed ? 
Nor thou, my country, blush to own us sons, 
In whose degenerate bosoins coldly runs 

The blood of heroes whose immortal meed 

Was benison o! trampled millions ireed ? 

Blind slaves of this or that discerdant clan, 
We sink the patriot in the partis#fi, 

And shout when friends, not principlé¢succeed. 

With sword and shield our fathers met the foe ; 
With tongue and pen we battle with our brother, 
And madly strive to stigmatise each other 

With uncouth names, worn threadbare long ago, 

In alien clash of whig and tory creed : 

O when shall free-born men be free indeed! 
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EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR: BY FPLACCUS. 





‘ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’ — Jonnson. 


My pear Mecanas: in this noisy time, 

When party-chorus drowns the song of rhyme, 
When the wide strife of busy patriots, prone 
To push their country’s welfare, and their own, 
So stuns, that lyres the loudest to our ears 
Would murmur softly as the hymning spheres, 
What hope has mine, the faintest of the train, 
To wake and win a hearing for its strain? 

But thou wilt list, however rude my ski:l — 
Above the strife we'll hold communion still : 
Watch undisturbed the raving crowd the while, 
And smile, where shame forbids us not to smile. 


From the high watch-tower of thine el6ow-chair, 
Survey the land —behold the conflict there : 

The same as ever in free states abides: 

Two broad divisions take contending sides, 

The Ins and Outs — for such their titles still, 
Disguise, miscall them as their holders will. 

The Outs combine the spoils of power to gain, 
The Ins are leagued as firmly to retain. 

Assailants those, defenders these we find : 

They sound their war-cries, and the battle’s joined. 
The Ins besieged the ’vantage- ground maintain — 
They must be ousted ere their foes can gain; 

But with assailants glows a hope, a zeal, 

An active spur, their rivals never feel 

The Ins, their hot besiegers to annoy, 

Proclaim them plunderers, banded to destroy : 
The Outs declare the land about to sink, 

Law, justice, freedom on destruction’s brink ; 

Our wealth, wives, fire-sides, children, all at stake ; 
Shakes with the din the land — so let it shake: 

*T is scene for laughter rather than for fear ; 

Such blustering tempest sweeps the sky more clear. 
*T is like the strife of Law’s fierce brotherhood, 
Whose fruit is truth, the nation’s heartiest food. 


Now patriots swarm: oh, happy, happy land! 
Such hosts of brave defenders to command. 

They err who hold that dangers chiefly breed 
Spontaneous patriots at their country’s need ; 

For most we find the precious crop increase, 

When sleeps the nation in the arms of peace. 
Thronged e’er, as now, such numbers ready-made, 
Their darling country — and themselves — to aid ? 


Speak Muse ! — how now! — response I vainly seek : 


The jade so titters that she cannot speak. 


*T were well indeed did partisan excess 

Beyond fair courtesy no farther press ; 

But the low arts now growing into use, 
Demand severe chastisement of the Muse. 
Parties are courtiers to the people-king — 

Each seeks the shelter of the sovereign’s wing : 
Should one win favor by a fawning bow, 

His foe supplants him by a stoop more low ; 
Both hope to find by flatt’ry’s readier clue, 

The grace alone to honest service due. 
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No fouler maxim ’scaped the devil’s lair 
Than this, that ‘all in politics is fair:’ 
That men in crowds may stoop to deeds of shame, 
Which singly done, would blast the fairest fame : 
Lone hearts, that quake by spectral shame assailed, 
When backed by numbers, meet the _ unquailed. 
As if disgrace that would alone appa 

By others shared were no disgrace at all : 

Fierce partisans with this unholy cry, 

Rush to the fight and every weapon ply — 

No means too base that win the victory : 

Uphold for office to the giddy mass 

The most obsequious of the servile class; 

From crawling creatures chodse their candidate, 
Since worms for gudgeons are the surest bait. 

And slanderous charges of curruption wide, 
Reckless of truth, they hurl from side to side ; 
With taunts so filthy that they soil alike 

The lips that cast them with the beads they strike. 
Peace to all such! — the muse disdains her wrath 
To waste on reptiles that beset her path. 


But were there some whose lofty shining name 
Their country blazons on her lists of fame, 
With honor pure, with genius like the sun 
That warms and quickens all it shines upon, 
Whom our proud hearts when civil tempests chafe, 

As beacons hail, and feel the state is safe ; 

Should such, ambitious apa of disgrace, 

Stoop from their height to seek or hold to place, 

And yielding country at a party’s call, 

Grant to the half what should be given to all,* 

And plunging reckless in the madly tide, 

Rush on — our pity who were once our pride — 

No matter whither, so themselves but ride ; 

Slaves, by their myriad masters’ will assigned 

Tasks most revolting to the lofty mind ; 

To quit the bench, the senate, for the field, 

For self the arms of eloquence to wield ; 

Blushing, to vaunt their merits through the land 

And sue for praises which they should command : 

The friends of peace — the flaines of strife to light: 
The people’s guides — to lead them from the right : 

To rouse the passions which they should allay, 

To cloud the visions they should light with day : 

And, hardest service for a generous foe, 

To hide all merit which their rivals show : 

Neglecting country often in her need, 

Before a rival’s measure shall succeed. 

Oh! sad decline —oh! fatal barter base! 

When Freedom’s champions honor yield for p!ace: 
What doom to sullied greatness shall we deal ? 

Enough reproach !— they need it not who feel. 

The muse forbears, when conscience’ self shall scourge 
With jash more sure than satire’s skill can urge: 

To such, defeat can scarcely add a sting, 
And triumph’s tide flows bitter from its spring. 






Time was, the highway up to public fame 
By honest hearts was travelled without shame ; 

But who would now a road so miry tread, 

To win dishonoring laurels for his head ? 

For me, Mecmenas, if the choice were mine, 

Albeit unfit in such career to shine, 

Albeit too glad to win the humblest fame, 

I would not seek what must be sought through shame. 





* * And to party give up what was meant for mankind.’—-GoLpsmiTu. 




























































VOL. XVI. 


WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF ONE OF HIS WORES>e 


Voltaire. 





If I must sell my freeman’s right of speech, 
Nor hold a thought save what my masters teach ; 
For grudging votes play beggar where I can, 

And stoop to all that misbecomes a man ; 

If I roust balk my rival in the race, 

By every artifice uncourteous, base ; 

Conceal the good, exaggerate the ill, 

And though Goeate eep unconverted still ; 

If I must, losing, pour on him that beat 

Slanders most coarse, for ruffians only meet ; 

Or, winning, vainly boasting of my crown, 

With scoff unmantly foully tread him down ; 

And, more than all, if I must basely part 

With every stay that props the manly heart, 
Respect, pride, conscience, justice, honesty, 

And though a freeman be no longer free ; 

If such the route the dupe of fame must stray, 

Oh! lead mie, Heaven! some safe, inglorious way ; 
Yes! better linger in my lowly sphere, 

Than purchase honors at a price so dear ; 

Yes! better rest an humble son of rhyme, 

With spurring wish, but halting power to climb; 
With dogging critics yelping at my heels, 

And all the pangs the poet dreams he féels : 

Not wholly cheerless, while a page is free 

Where I, Meceenas, may commune with thee. 
Where, though the loud world haply scorns to hear, 
A friendly few still lend a willing ear: 5 
Oh! sure the bard not wholly chants in vain 
That finds one worthy listener for his strain. 


Adieu! my friend ; although my anxious mind 
Much to condemn, and more to pity find, 

I am no croaker, for 1 feel too sure 

New habits will prevail, and times more pure : 
Deem me the last, whatever tempests wear, 
That of our brave republic would despair. 
Yes! though her frame should tremble to its base 

With the rude struggle of the game for place, 

Though the mad waves clash eager to o’erwhelm, 

Still would I hope, while Freedom kept the helm! 

Our fathers’ blood still courses in our veins, 

Our fathers’ banner streams above our plains: 

Let but a foeman’s footstep print the sand, 

I know one thrill would quiver through the land ; 

I know the ranks now face to face that brawl, 

Would, opening sudden at the trumpet’s call, 

Wheel to the foe with undivided front, 

Blent on the instant for the battle’s brunt. 

And our proud stars, that sleep in silver haze, 

When peace o’erpowers them with her moonlight blaze, 
In war’s eclipse would kindle on the eye, 
And cheer the nations as in days gone by! 


VOLTATIRE. 


Coury Reason with a scornful laugh be bribed, 
Won by a jest, or by a jeer proscribed, 

A sneer the touchstone, ridicule the test, 

His page the brightest shines, if not the best; 
But, foiled by Truts, these twinklers fade away, 
As minor stars before the lamp of day. 


63 
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MY FIRST PARTY. 


WRIT DOWN BY THE SUFFERER, AS SOON AS HE GOT OVER IT. 


‘CHARLES, you must go with me to Mrs. Brown’s to-night.’ 

‘Me! Why, Ellen, you know ; 

‘That you ‘have never been to a party before,’ I suppose. So much 
the more reason why you should go now. Here you are, eighteen 
years old, and half through college. It’s high time to make a begin- 
ning.’ 

‘ do n’t know what under heaven I should do there.’ 

‘What all the other young men do; talk to the ladies.’ 

‘I’m afraid I could n’t do much that way. To tell you the truth, 
I have n't ‘small talk’ enough to go to a party.’ 

‘ Vastly complimentary! But suppose you pull down your tower- 
ing intellect a little, and condescend to lay aside your books for one 
night, and mingle with us ordinary mortals, on a footing of equality. 
It won’t do you any serious injury.’ 

‘ But, Ellen, I have no invitation.’ 

‘ Because, Mrs. Brown did not know that you were here. If she 
had heard of your arrival in town, she would certainly have sent you 
one. Don’t you remember she gave you a general invitation last 
winter ?’ 

I was not altogether convinced by this logic; but my cousin was 
determined to take no excuse. Finding escape impossible, I re- 
signed myself to my fate, and went to Stewart’s for a pair of white 
kids. 

Parties and balls have always been my especial detestation. I 
have often wondered why they were invented; and after many pro- 
found cogitations on the subject, could only find these two reasons; 
first to enable ladies and gentlemen of fashion to kill time; and 
secondly, to afford a sort of market, where young women may be 
shown off to the best advantage, and young men most readily 
entangled in the snares of Cupid and Hymen. Now, touching the 
first of these motives, I never find the hours hang heavy on my 
hands. ‘Ars longa, vita brevis.’ ‘ Art is long and time is fleeting,’ 
as Lonerectow translates it; and I have always quite as much to 
do as I can conveniently manage. With respect to the second, I 
have never been matrimonially inclined; and least of all just now, 
when it requires all my energies to support my single self. Heaven 
knows what I should do with a wife and two or three small 
But I am digressing. Suffice it to say, I have no earthly motive to 
go to parties of any kind, except it should be the supper ; and that, 
to use a common but expressive phrase, ‘don’t pay.’ But I write 
of a time when [ was younger. 1 had not then ‘seen the folly’ of 
the thing; and I consented in despite of my better judgment. 

The eveutful hour of my ‘first appearance’ drew nigh. I arrayed 
myself for the nonce in a full-dress suit, with pumps and silk stock- 
ings. labominate pumps. They seem to have been invented on 
purpose to cripple the wearer. If they are tight, you are kept in 
continual torment ; if loose, they threaten to slip off every moment; 
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and you are forced to manceuvre about in them like a cat shod with 
walnuts. The man who first introduced dress-boots, deserves to be 
enrolled among the benefactors of the human race. But at this 
time, they were not generally worn; so l crammed my feet, as I 
have said, into a pair of pumps. Having performed my ablutions 
_with the most scrupulous care, and ascertained, by divers surveys, 
that I was ‘comme il faut’ in every respect, I emptied about half 
the contents of a bottle of Cologne upon my white ’kerchief, took a 
moderate draught out of the same, (I mean the bottle,) by way of 
inspiring myself with a little Dutch courage, and then drawing on 
my new gloves, I sallied forth. 

Now behold us, myself and cousin, descending from the dressing- 
room to Mrs. Brown’s well-filled parlor. I heartily wished myself 
safe home again; for in spite of the Cologne, I felt asort of all-over- 
ishness which, as the novel-writers say, ‘ can be more easily imagined 
than described.’ It was not modesty, nor bashfulness: these are 
commodities with which I was never overstocked. I could even 
then, at an examination, rattle off an extempore translation of a 
passage which I had never before seen, with such rapidity as to puz- 
zle the professor completely; or hold a half-hour’s altercation in 
the recitation-room with the tutor, on the proper reading of a line in 
Homer; and since that time, I have delivered lectures, addressed poli- 
tical meetings, called on very particular friends to borrow money; and 
performed various other acts, which require an extra quantity of brass. 
it was the sense of utter unfitness for my present situation, of being 
completely ineptus, as the old Romans used to call it; it was the 
consciousness of being as much out of my element as a shad would 
be on the top of a church steeple. I hate to be a cipher any where: 
here I was the veriest of ciphers. 

We had exchanged the usual civilities with our hostess ; my cousin 
was surrounded by a group of beaux, and I stood still and silent, 
without the slightest idea of what was to be done next. A young man 
approached in a claret-colored coat, yellow gloves, and blue cravat. 
He was one of those cousins or nephews who are always at hand, on 
such occasions, to make themselves ‘ generally useful.’ Mrs. Brown 
introduced him: we bowed and shook hands, after the most approved 
fashion. 

‘Do you dance, Mr. Cebe ? 

‘Ye —es, that is —I believe I know how.’ 

‘Let me have the pleasure of introducing you to a young lady,’ 
quoth he; and taking possession of my unresisting arm, he dragged 
me through the crowd, half across the room, and presently came to 
a sudden halt in front of a Miss, apparently some fifteen years old. 

‘Miss Cleveland, allow me to have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Mr. Cebe.’ 

‘Good evening, Miss Cleveland,’ said I, executing a bow with all 
the grace I could muster. Off shot my evil genius in the yellow 
gloves, leaving me sub cultro. 

Miss Cleveland murmured something in reply which I did not 
hear; then she looked down at her feet very sentimentally, and pre- 
sently the ‘ little foot moved’ 4 la Eve Effingham. Prenez garde! I 
am getting on dangerous ground. The amiable Mr. Effingham may 
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prosecute me next. Well, if he chooses, lét him ‘ bring on his bears’ 
as soon as he pleases: I can be heard of at any time through my 
solicitor, D. D. Dominus, Esq., New-Haven. 1 can tell him one 
thing, however, beforehand. He won’t find me worth powder and 
shot. I am only an hundred and twenty-five dollars worse than 
nothing, and live in daily fear of being compelled to ‘ absquatulate,’ 
or ‘Swartwout,’ or whatever else the reader may choose to call it; 
I am not quite sure which is the most fashionable name for this 
very fashionable act. 

But revenons anos moutons; (a quotation more than usually applicable 
here, for we were a very sheepish looking pair ;) Miss Cleveland con- 
tinued to contemplate her shoes with remarkable assiduity ; while I, to 
keep her company, took a comprehensive survey of my pumps. In this 
situation we stood for some minutes ; I waiting very politely for the 
lady to open the conversation; but finding no indications of such a 
disposition on her part, 1 at length made a desperate attempt. 

‘ Very warm evening, Miss Cleveland.’ 

Miss Cleveland replied in the affirmative. 

‘ But it was warmer yesterday,’ continued I, vigorously following 
up my first movement. 

The lady assented to this proposition likewise. 

There was another long pause. I began to feel fidgetty. My ears, 
which I felt growing red, were stunned by the incessant clatter of 
tongues every where around me. The more I desired to say some- 
thing, the more I did n't know what to say. At last, an idea flashed 
across my mind, and was instantly pressed into service. 

‘Have you seen the exhibition of the National Academy, Miss 
Cleveland?’ 

‘No, Sir, I have not!’ 

This was acomplete damper. I was utterly nonplussed. Hap- 
pily, at this moment was heard the welcome call: ‘ Gentlemen, take 
your partners for a cotillion.’ I led off Miss Cleveland to her place, 
trying to recollect as much as I could of ‘ the steps’ which I had 
learned three years before at school. 

Jingle, jingle! went the piano. ‘Forward two!’ quoth the M. C. 
pro tem; and off started the dancers. I believe I trod on my part- 
ner’s toes occasionally, and once or twice came near running over a 
very small young lady who was my vis-d-vis. But on the whole, 
things went off ‘ as well as could be expected’ 

‘ Any thing for a.change,’ as the vagabond said, when they took 
him to the watch-house. The company decided that it was too warm 
to dance, (I had been of that opinion for some time previous,) and 
determined to have a little music, by way of variety. Accordingly, 
demand was made on a young lady, who, after declaring, first, that 
she never sung; secondly, that she didn’t know how to sing; and 
thirdly, that she had n’t practised for six months, finally marched up 
to the piano in grand style. I took Miss Cleveland ‘ in tow,’ as a 
sailor would say, and sauntered in the same direction, on the prin- 
ciple of what mathematicians call ‘the sufficient reason,’ namely, 
because there was no particular motive for my going any where else. 

The fair performer, after turning over about two dozen songs, at last 
succeeded in finding one to her taste. My eye was accidentally 
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caught by the title. To nfy great surprise and gratification, it was 
neither ‘Di Piacer,’ nor ‘ Tu Vedrai,’ nor any other fashionable 

Italian — melody, I suppose I must call it— but a beautiful Scotch 

ballad. 

The diffident artiste commenced. There is an old adage about 
‘not hallooing,’ etc., and never was it more forcibly exemplified than 
in the present instance. As it has been said of Carlyle and his imi- 
tators, that they write German with English words, so it might be 
said of this young lady that she sang Italian with Scotch words. She 
lengthened out the sweet strains, as if she never could have enough 
of them, like a fly crawling through a pot of honey. Annoyed beyond 
measure by the performance, | leaned against a corner of the wall, 
and sought the last refuge of the miserable. But a‘ coy dame was 
sleep to me.’ I could command only a reverie. 

I was awakened by a grand crash. A young lady, with any amount 
of mouth, and a very small quantity of nose, was doing execution on 
the unfortunate instrument, at the rate of twenty-knots an hour, and 
letting loose upon society a vast number of wofds in some unknown 
tongue, pitched in the shrillest possible treble; while a young gen- 
tleman in two waistcoats, with one side of his collar standing up and 
the other turned down, and his mouth awry with musical intensity, 
was accompanying her in the very deepest kind of bass. I listened 
out of pure astonishment, and soou distinguished the words, ' Dove, 
dove, dove, il mio valor,’ (1 am not sure that I have spelt the words 
correctly,) repeated again and again, zterwm, iterum, iterumque, in the 
loudest conceivable tone, amid terrible thunderings of the piano. 

Now it is not surprising, that hearing these words so often repeated, 
I should have felt some curiosity to learn their meaning. ‘ ll mio 
valor,’ I conjectured to mean either ‘ my valor’ or ‘ my value ;’? most 
probably the former, since the value of such a performance appeared 
to me exceedingly trifling, whereas the valor required to execute it 
before so large an audience might be considerable. But ‘dove’— what 
could that mean? I looked anxiously around, in hope of discovering 
some one from whom the desired information might be extracted. 

To my great relief, | recognized two old school-mates whom I had 
not before observed. 

‘Good evening, Johnston! How are you ?’ 

‘Good evening! Glad to see you here.’ 

‘Can you tell me what dove means ?’ 

‘Do vay ? (he knew rather /ess Italian than I did,) why, ‘go away !’ 
to be sure.’ 

Not feeling quite certain of the correctness of this version, I 
applied to the second. } 

‘Ah, Smith, how are you? Can you tell me what dove means ?’ 

‘Do—vet I believe it is the Italian for dove.’ And with this 
lucid explanation, I was obliged to rest content. 

The duet, like all other sublunary things, came to an end in course 
of time. Supper soon followed, during which I enjoyed some sen- 
sible conversation concerning old times with my two friends ; but as 
soon as we had imbibed the necessary quantity of refreshment, they 
carried off, or were carried off by, their respective ladies. Some one 

else had made away with Miss Cleveland, and I was left to my own 
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resources. First, I stood still in one corner for a few minutes ; then 
I walked over to another, and stood there; next I tried to listen toa 
song which ‘ was being’ murdered, but the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion soon compelled me to retire to a respectful distance. Then I 
trod on a lady’s toe, and begged her pardon for sodoing. Even this 
little incident afforded me great relief. 

Suddenly a fan was dropped. I sprang forward like a young 
comet, vearly demolishing an exquisite who was advancing, with the 
same object, seized the fallen article, and presented it to its fair 
owner. But at that moment I was senstble that something about me 
had given way. Partly concealing myself behind a window curtain, 
I endeavored to reconnoitre the extent of the ‘damages.’ My worst 
apprehensions were realized! 1 had ruptured my coat, from under 
the right arm half way across the back. Governor Marcy’s immortal 
untalkaboutables were not a circumstance to it! 

‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘ Tempus est eundi,’ as the Grammar has it; it’s 
time for me to be off!’ And without bidding good-bye to any one, 
I manceuvred myself out of the room as quickly as possible, and 
started with rapid march for home, leaving my cousin to be escorted 
thither by some one of her many beaux. Though I had left before 
any one seemed to begin to entertain an idea of going, it was past 
twelve when I reached my comfortable dormitory. It took me a 
very little while ‘to peel,’ and snugly ensconce myself between the 
sheets. 

Next morning I was awakened by our Irish waiter making a 
variety of noises in the room. I rubbed my eyes, and stared at him 
vacantly. 

“Breakfast is ready, Mister Charles.’ 

‘Well, Patrick, tell them not to wait for me: and — I say, Patrick !’ 

‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

‘ You need n’t put any thing by for me: I sha’ n’t want it.’ 


AUTUMN EVENING. 


‘ WHILE autumn winds are at their evening song.’ — Byron, 


Tue maple on the hill is red, 
The ash is yellow in the vale; 
Far off the wild-wood bird hath fled, 
Admonished by the fitful gale. 


It. 


The harvest fly no longer sings, 
The flocks abroad no longer roam; 

The joyful farmer grateful brings 
His heavy loaded harvests home. 


il. 


The evening fire burns bright and clear, 
While round it gather sire and child, 
Oft listening, with attentive ear, 
To ballad old or legend wild. 
Gorham, (Maine,) October, 1840. 

















































Recollections Abroad. 


PRESENTED WITH THE FLOWER ‘FORGET-ME-NOT,.’ 






Penxsez A Mor: but not in hours of glee, 
Nor when bright sunshine glitters on thy way, 
And Hope is gath’ring, like some honey-bee, 
Sweets from all flow’rs; nor when soft glances lay 
Their spell upon thy spirit, while there play 
Love’s music-tones around thee; nor when gladness 
Makes home within thy heart, dispelling sadness, 
And bubbling like some fountain into day: 
But when, though distant, there shall come again, 
Like dark-wing’d messengers of stern decree, 
Hours of long-suffering, nights of lingering pain, 
And strange looks greet thee; when thou long’st to see 
The glance of eyes long thought of, but in vain — 
Kind friend, sweet sister, think thou then of me! 8. 8. 


RECOLLECTIONS ABROAD. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SAINT DENNIS AND SAINT GENEVIBEVE, PARIS. 


OrTeEN in passing through the narrow streets, I go into the old 
churches, with their ornaments dimmed by time, yet endeared and ren- 
dered beautiful by the recollections of ages. Indeed, | seldom if ever 
pass one of these old and noble edifices, which man has reared for the 
service of his Maker, without entering it. If I find it to be an old and 
favorite acquaintance, I loiter along its walls and by its altars, until 
I can carry away with me the recollections which its holy enclosures 
have suggested. I am led insensibly to admire the equality with 
which all men are received into these temples of religion; where he 
who feels that he is one of the least in human society, can yet ap- 
proach the society of his God, unabashed by feelings of inferiority. 
These pillars, this fretted vault, were made for him, as well as for 
his most exalted fellow mortal. 

I canuot help thinking that the Roman church bas been wise in 
introducing into her public temples those beautiful works of art, 
which please the taste of the refined, and are at the same time 
equally calculated to operate on the imaginations of the common 
people. The stained glass windows, portraying the histories of 
the apostles and holy men who have lived awhile on earth; the 
paintings and statuary, which reveal to your memory some noble 
traits of character or of action ; the architecture elaborately chisselled 
into the rude forms of early art; all operate powerfully on my feel- 
ings, and impress me with the belief, that the associations which 
they suggest are not wholly useless. 

In my rambles, a few evenings since, I chanced to pass through 
the street which contains the cathedral church of Sainte Genevieve. 
This ancient pile is called after the patron saint of Paris, and has the 
honor of enclosing her remains. It was toward night as I entered. 
A few devotees and idlers were around, strolling under the pic- 
turesque arches, and lengthened halls, in the architecture of the 
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olden time. Many of the poor of the neighborhood were at their 
. devotions on the cold stone floor. They had come in, in the evening, 
after the day’s work : some were looking up silently at the altar, with 
their hands clasped and pressed upon their breasts ; others were mur- 
muring their prayers with down-cast eyes, and an evident sincerity, 
which contrasted strongly with the tattered garments of the worship- 
ers. Their poverty had forbidden them to pay the few sous which 
are asked for a chair, and they were kneeling in the open space 
before the altar, or around the railing; the men in their laboring 
dresses, with their caps on the stone floor by their side; and the 
women in such finery as the poor can afford, with their hair taste- 
fully arranged under the neat head-dress peculiar to the lower orders 
of Paris. 

The time and circumstances were favorable to their devotions: 
men were retiring from the busy day’s toil, and the hum of the 
city was fast subsiding without. The last rays of the sun were 
streaming in rich lines through the stained glass windows, set in 
heavy architecture, dim with age, and time, and dust; but like the 
moonbeams mentioned by Shelley, the tints were such as have ‘no 
comparison on earth.’ Nothing in all the early branches of curious 
skill, is full of more mysterious association than these heavy cathe- 
dral windows, adorned by an art whose history is not known. They 
speak to us of the hands which have so richly blended nature’s light 
and shade, and which for so many ages since have lost their cunning : 
even the holy deeds which their delicate art has revealed to our 
times, had their commencement many ages beyond theirs; and he 
who fashioned these imaged histories, viewed their story through the 
same lengthened vistas of time, through which we are now gazing 
upon the efforts of his skill. 

The evening shed a dim religious light on the old paintings in 
their antiquated frames, and by its faintness one could only see the 
outlines of the figures, kneeling, or in acts of mercy, or at the stake, 
or on the cross. I have a respect, amountivg almost to veneration, 
for these old and mouldering cathedrals. So many generations have 
worshipped in them ; so many centuries have rolled over them, and 
over the dust of the commanding spirits who sleep beneath their 
vaults ; so many tempests have swept by, in the social system of 
human government ; while the rage of man, excited in revolutions, 
has spent its fury in desecratiug their walls and ornaments: for at 
the present day, in the capital of France, amid monuments which 
national pride should také care to preserve, the bars of a ely have 
been reared at the windows of her holy temples, to keep their sacred 
‘contents from destruction! Strange that they are not exempt 
from the excesses of infuriated men! The very steps in front of 
the church of St. Roche have perhaps had more human blood spilled 
on them than any spot of the like extent in Europe. 

Never have my feelings of respect and veneration toward inani- 
mate objects been more strongly excited, than in the Cathedral of 
St. Dennis —the oldest of France, its first stone having been laid 
about the year three hundred. Here are nearly all the monuments 
and ashes of the kings of France, from Clovis downward ; and here 
is the oldest monument in the kingdom, having been finished about 
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the year four hundred; and beside it, sculptured on his tomb, with 
hands folded on his breast, and legs crossed, is CLovis, the great 
King of France of the fifth century. His bones were in the stone 
coffin below; but in the time of the revolution, were, with those of 
the other kings, thrown iuto a ditch immediately outside the church. 
They have since been collected, and are deposited now within one 
of the crypts. One experiences a strange feeling of sorrow, in stand- 
ing by the ashes of the kings who have lived a thousand years ago; 
and who once trod within these walls as we now tread them, and 
who adorned this old and venerable church, which they knew was 
to be the burial-place for them and their successors. 

I shall forever retain a vivid recollection of my first visit to St. 
Dennis. The sun was shining brightly, and the thousand rainbow 
hues from its stained glass windows came streaming through; paint- 
ing the rich crimson and purple colours, with the same beauty that 
six hundred years ago filled the eye of the beholder. Here rests 
the body of Louis XVIIL; tothe left, below the heavy architectural 
window of a‘former age, composed of the purest white marble, and 
of a chisseliug and delicacy that one would think ivory alone could 
take, is the tomb of Francis the First. You will admire the history 
of his battles, in their representations cut around the cornice in the 
marble, and the beautiful proportion and whiteness of the pillars 
supporting the arched stone. You will scarcely think that all this 
is two hundred years old; and lightly and with reverence will you 
step up, where, on a marble couch, is the naked and wasted figure 
of the dead warrior. He is represented as on his death bed: 


‘Ere yet Decay’s effacing fingers 
Had swept the lines where beauty lingers.’ 


A repose rests on those features, that in all likelihood they never 
knew in life. Disease and age have worn down the body; yet, in 
the stern and finely chiselled forehead, nose, and lips, you can trace 
the remnants of the subtle and wise warrior; and in the development 
of the muscles of the arm and chest, the sculptor has well repre- 
sented the physical strength of him whose lance was more dreaded 
than that of any knight of his time. In the features may be discerned 
a strict resemblance to the original portrait in the Louvre; although 
the one is represented in full and jovial health, and the other with 
the pall at hand for the burial; the eyes closed, and the head and 
lower jaw fallen back, as if the King had at that moment ceased to 
live. Opposite, on her sculptured couch, lies CatHarine pe Mepict. 
You imagine a breath would disperse the light fleecy drapery thrown 
over, but not concealing, her form. This veil has been as much 
admired as any effort of modern sculpture in Europe. You almost 
press forward, to be fully assured that your eyes have not deceived 
you, in imagining that stone has been spread out so like the folds of 
a mantle — covering only to betray the figure of her who sleeps 
beneath. I struck with my cane the stone coffin of CuaRLEMAGNE, 
till it rang, and echoed again and again through the vaulted cloister ; 
and I stood above the marble slab under which are Louis XVI. and 
Maria AnToineTTE. ... The church of St. Geneviéve, or St. Etienne 
VOL. XVI. 64 
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du Mont, as it is often called, was built about the year 1000, though 
many additions and improvements have since been made, Its archi- 
tecture is of a kind which almost defies description, and its walls 
are covered with devices of art as curious and as dissimilar. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the square, bold, tower, of the fifteenth 
century, springing up at one of the turrets, by the main entrance. 
lts construction is exceedingly aérial and grotesque; and from the 
want of a similar one on the opposite side, has a most original and 
not unpleasant effect. I have heard it compared to a grenadier at 
his post, with his musket springing up lightly into the air by his side; 
and indeed, the tower bears about the same proportion to the building, 
as the musket to the soldier. The architecture of the interior of the 
windows and of the buttresses is of the kind seen so often in many 
of the French churches, built between the ninth and fifteenth centu- 
ries: each improvement in the edifice, which has taken place since 
its foundation, corresponds with the style of architecture in fashion 
at that era. 

I passed slowly around the altar, and came at last to the spot where 
sleep in holy peace the remains of Sainte Geneviéve. A stone coffin, 
plain and unadorned, contains the holy relics. They are venerated 
by the religious of Paris, as the ashes of their guardian saint. Not 
an hour passes, but many a taper, placed burning on her tomb, by 
poor and unknown hands, expresses the mysterious devotion of her 
worshippers. A rough stone slab, inserted in a pillar beside it, tells 
the visiter, in characters nearly obliterated by time, that she does not 
cease to watch over aud protect her holy city; that twice she has 
saved it from destruction ; and that even now she ceases not to inter- 
cede for it with her prayers. She died in the year 512, and was 
buried in the church which formerly was on the site of the Pantheon. 
When that was torn down, to make way for its sumptuous successor, 
the remains were removed to their present situation. 

Many lights, placed as bright offerings to the saint, were burning 
on the spikes from the rude iron railing around the coffin; and the 
persons standing near, had the solemn air of those who feel they are 
within hallowed enclosures. The spot was worthy of the remains; 
for it was dimly lighted in the remote corner in which it was placed ; 
the window, high up, throwing the light rather over than upon it, 
and giving a becoming shade to objects so revered. I paused for a 
long time, looking at the persons who ever and anon came up with 
their pittance for a taper; laying it down in silence on the table, 
where they were sold; taking up the light, and placing it with reve- 
rence on the tomb; and then after a few minutes’ pause, retiring 
backward ; crossing themselves the while, and bowing as they went 
‘ away. This was continued during all the time of my stay. Among 

the number, I saw but one man place his taper on the tomb; yet I 
count it an honor to woman, that even in religious zeal she is ever 
the foremost: conscious that all of life is placed on that die, she 
makes a passion of her very religion, and unwaveringly ‘ goes on- 
ward to the end.’ Leaving the old church, you drop a few sous 
into the laps of the poor women, old and decrepid, who are seated 
at the door; and the fervent tone of the ‘ Merci, bien Monsieur,’ 
will gratify your heart, as the pittance will theirs, H, 





Geeenwood Cemetery. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


+ « « » ©On, pass not thou my grave, 
Without a thought whose relics there recline.’ Byron. 


Sweer lady, rein thy steed, nor press 
O’er hill and vale so swiftly now; 

Here pause, and let the wind’s caress 
Bring coolness to thy cheek and brow ; 

And ne’er have summer breezes brought 
Coolness to cheek more fair than thine; 

To brow which bears the stamp of thought 
More nobly press’d by hand divine! 


Is it not joy, e’en for a day, 
To steal from crowded streets away ; 
From peopled scenes, which oft impart 
A bitterness to mind and heart ? 
Is it not joy, to come and look 
On page so bright of Nature’s book? 
A oe of the living scroll 
Which here her gentle hands unroll, 
To glad the eyeand warm the soul. 
With thee I gaze on earth and skies, 
On earth of green and skies of blue, 
And on the tranquil wave, where lies 
The semblance of the two! 
We see afar, a city rear 
Its spires, bright with morning’s ray ; 
While barks appear and disappear, 
Like meteors shooting far and near, 
Across the quiet bay. 
We stand upon the gentle hill 
Which bears the name of Him* 
Whose fame, a star, will shine forth still, 
When other stars are dim. 
And, as we breathe the balmy air, 
Or look on smiling skies above, 
Oh, let our hearts the influence share 
Of that bright spirit, dwelling there, 
Whom Man should learn to love! 


Spirit of Nature! she who brings 
Beauty to all created things; 
Yon glorious sun that hangs on high, 
And pours its warmth o’er earth and sky, 
’T is Nature bids it shine! 
*T is Nature kindles stars by night, 
*T is she that gives the purer light 
That dwells in eyes like thine! ([pride; 
Well may those eyes glance en with 
We stand where heroes stood, and died ; 
Died, in the noblest cause 
That ever bade a freeman’s brand 
Forsake the scabbard for the hand, 
And win the world’s applause! 


? T is hallow’d ground on which we gaze: 
Each wood, each hill, each glen, 

Lives in the record of those days 
Which ‘tried the souls of men.’ 

This fairy scene, so quiet now, [low 

Where murmuring winds breathe soft and 
And bright birds carol sweet, 

Once heard the ringing clash of steel, 


* Mount WasuincorTer. 


The shout, the shriek, the volley’d peal, 
The rush of flying feet! 

Heav’n, for purpose hid from men, 
On Freedom’s banner frown’d ; 

A gallant army’s wreck was then 

strewed o’er this broken ground.* 

E’en on the spot where now we stand, 
Perchance a warrior fell, 

Saw the sword leave his nerveless hand, 

Beheld his life-blood dye the sand, 
And breath’d a sad farewell 

To that lov’d home, whose echoes caught 
The weak expiring strain, 

Half pray’r, half curse, of one who fought 
And bled, alas, in vain ! 


Recall that word: oh, ne’er in vain 
Doth Valor’s blood bedew the plain! 
It proves a fertilizing rain, 
When pour’d forth by the free ; 
Or lost or won the holy strife, 
Each drop that falls will yield new life 
To Freedom’s sacred tree ! 
Fed by the life blood of the brave, 
Triumphant still that tree will wave ; 
Lift its broad branches to the sky, 
And striking deep its roots, defy 
War’s tempest, as it howleth by! 
Enough for him whom Heaven’s call 
Brings on the battle field, to fall, 
That fame will wreathe his brow: 
His name a holy thing be kept 
In human hearts; his death be wept, 
And mourn’d, by such as thou! 


Peace to the dead of other days, 
Who sleep in glory here; | 
To them I bring my mite of praise, 
A trifle, yet sincere. 
To build the column of their fame, 
One stone I fain would lift; 
What feeling heart the wish will blame, 
Or blame the humble gift ? 


How much of Nature’s fostering care, 
Sweet lady! hath been Greeuwood’s share, 
Thine eyes may see, while glancing still 
From hill to vale, and vale to hill: 
Yet, let us own that something too 
To human mind and means is due. 
The wandering paths that wind and creep, 
Now o’er the mountain’s rugged brow, 
And now where sylvan waters sleep 
In quiet beauty, far below : 
Those paths which many a lengthened mile 
Diverge, then meet, then part once more, 
(Like those which erst in Creta’s isle, 
Were trod by fabled Minotaur,) 


* Tue battle of Long Island was fought upon 
the ground now covered by the Greenwood 
Cemetery. 
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Will furnish proof, not vain, that Art, | To each in turn there comes a breath, 

To grace this scene, hath done her part.* | A whisper, from the voice of Death ; 
And when the rose and violet bloom, It falls on heedless childhood’s ear, 

And breathe their sighs of sweetness here, | And heedless childhood must obey ; 
And bumble grave and marble tomb, _| It speaks to age, and age must hear, 


Deck’d with their funeral wreaths, appear;| Mount the pale courser, and away! 
When cypress tree or willow green, 











(Types of the unforgetting soul,) | Full soon life’s pilgrimage is o'er : 
Throw a soft shadow on the scene, | Full soon we tread the silent shore, 
To tinge and harmonize the whole ; , Which all must tread in turn; 
Well may we deem no garden e’er | Oh, let us hope that those we leave 


Beneath the summer sky was spread [here | Behind us here, awhile may grieve 
With charms more rare than those which| O’er buried Friendship’s urn! 
Shall grace the Garden of the Dead! | Think of the dead; and when the spring, 
| With all ‘its birds upon the wing,’ 


The dead! and who and what arethey? | And all its flowers, appears — 
Hearts that throbbed but yesterday ; In silence to our tombs repair, 

Hearts who to-day know joy or sorrow, | And bring their choicest garlands there, 
Perchance will be the dead to-morrow | And bathe the turf with tears! 
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HOW TO COOK A BLACK-FISH. 


BY JOHN 





WATERS. 





PART FIRST. 





Courtgous and gentle Reader, before the retina of whose philoso- 
phic vision this correctly printed page of our favorite journal now 
presents itself, didst thou ever partake of a thoroughly well-dressed 
black fish? I anticipate thine unhesitating, but perhaps incautious, 
answer : ‘ Certainly, most certainly.’ Then let me tell thee, that at 
the moment when thy fork was flourished for the first time over the 
happy plate, in the centre of which lay that delicious portion, the star 
of thy destiny was in the ascendant, and thatthe day itself should hence- 
forth be to thee an alba dies in the history of sublunary enjoyment ! 


‘To live with fame 
The gods allow to many; but to dine 
Upen a well cook’d black-fish is a blessing, 
Jove, among the choicest of his boons, reserves, 
Which but on few his sparing hand bestows!’ 





My lamented friend, the late Alderman B , once observed 
to me, that although the market abounded in them, ‘his youth was 
gone before he knew what that fish was!’ ‘I was staying,’ said he, 
‘at , on Long-Island, at a farm house, surrounded by a shady 
orchard, with the barn-yard within a few steps, so that you could al- 
ways hear from the hen herself the right time to get a freshegg. We 
had got down from town in the afternoon, had had a charming ride, 
the weather warm, but not uncomfortable; the night fine; my room 
was on the lower floor, with the window a little up, and we all breath- 
ing blossoms! Should you not have thought I could have slept 
soundly ? Sir, there was a cock in the barn! —a pretty bird, but a 
wonderful noisy one. If he had cried fire! I suppose I should have 
slept on; but making such an unaccountable noise, such as I was no 





=- a 





* Ir is to the taste and skill of Major Douctas, the most accomplished of é¢ngineers, that Green- 
wood owes this beautiful adaptation of road and paths to its undulating grounds. 
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wise used to in the night, | was forced to get up; and so we got the 
people up, and [ took an uncommon early breakfast. I did not, 
upon the whole, regret it, when I was seated upon the stoop with my 
segar, and the morning breaking beautifully all around, with a slight 
movement upon the surf as if there had been a wind in the offing, and 
the smoke rising up by the side of some dark rocks upon the curve of 
the shore in the distance. The farmer said that the fishermen were 
preparing their breakfast ; and as I had finished my segar, and wanted 
a walk, | thought I would go down and see what sort of fare they were 
making it of. It was a pretty long pull, so that they had nearly fin- 
ished before I arrived. They asked me if I had come to breakfast ? 
They were in a nook of the rocks, with nothing but a few coals of 
fire, a square bit of board,.a small tool-box, a paper of salt, a roll of 
fresh butter, a biscuit or two, a pepper-castor, and a basket of black- 
fish ; but they were so pleasant that | hated to say no, and so I said 
yes. The head man —they were all three nice, young, handsome 
fellows, | wish they nad all three been my sons, and I could not help 
telling them so at the time —the head man chdse a fish out of the 
basket ; it had an eye like a seal, and a skin as black as a wolf’s throat ; 
rich pouting lips, and almost as thick down at the lower dorsal fin as 
he was across the shoulders; it was a pleasure to look at him as he 
lay quite satisfied like in the hands of a man that knew how to take 
hold of him; he breathed a breath or two, and each time such gills ! 
If ever you have seen a pomegranate in your life opened in the heart, 
you know the true color of the gills of a first rate black-fish. 

The skipper laid him upon the board as if he had been helping 
himself to jelly, so balanced and quiet was his one hand, while with 
the other he took up his knife. There’s a natural division in the 
middle of the upper jaw of a black fish, just broad enough for a 
sharp knife to enter; he touched him there with the edge, and before 
you could say Jack Robinson, the fish was cut down the back to the 
flapper of the tail, the board turned over, and he opened, tacked and 
toasting, inside outward, before the coals. As soon as he was done, 
the fisherman took a small piece of the yellow fresh butter and spread 
it over the fish, threw a cast of black pepper over him, and ‘ your fish 
is ready,’ said he. 

‘Some salt,’ said I. 

Yes, but eat your salt always in crystals, and put it on the last 
thing, otherwise it is salt-water, and not salt that you take into your 
mouth ; remember that all your life.’ 

‘ Well, Alderman, did you eat the fish ? 

‘The fish! I scooped two of them out of their jackets, and [ have 
been growing fat from that day.’ 

But is this the way to cook a black-fish ? Gentle reader, it is not; it 
is a way, but it is not rae way. Then what is the meaning of all 
this cock and bull story abouta barn and analderman? It is merely 
to introduce you to the fish, which | propose to teach you how to 
cook. 


PART SECOND. 


I nave endeavored to impart to the aspirant after culinary happi- 
ness some ideaof the more striking and ostensible characteristics of 
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the individual Black Fish: the soft, deep, mazy eye; the luxurious 
and pouting lips; the peculiar thickness across the lower dorsal fin ; 
the pomegranate gills, and the blackness of the skin, which should 
designate the object of his choice. 

The scene is in one of our own markets: the contract is closed ; 
the fish is found to weigh four pounds and a half; scaled; opened in 
front about three inches ; drawn; and cleansed by one, and see that 
it is not more than one, rapid immersion in pure water; and Mr. 
Fishmonger, not being one of the Alderman’s Long-Island friends, 
takes me up incontinently a clumsy sail-needle, and is upon the point 
of ruining all our hopes, by inserting a tarred string through the 
lower jaw. Had he accomplished this, vain were all our subsequent 
exertions! Not all the waters of the multitudinous seas, nor all the 
spicy perfumes of ‘ Araby the blest,’ could have removed, however 
they might possibly overwhelm, the effects of his incaution. Latterly 
indeed some of our marketmen have provided themselves with white 
strings purposely for this fish, which is a great improvement upon 
past usage ; but far better is itif your fish can be brought home with- 
out any string, in a nice napkin, and laid folded in the covering 
unbruised, upon your white dresser table, in the light and cheerful 
kitchen, where I will now suppose it to be. 

And now, fair ruler of the destinies of dinner! (for if thou beest 
a man I have no sympathies toward thee,) smoke-compelling Betty, 
Mary, or whatever else may be the happy appelative in which not 
only thou but all of us rejoice, thou hast lying extended before thee 
one of the most delicately absorbent substances in nature, imbibing 
flavor from every thing which surrounds it, whether of adverse or of 
propitious tendency; subject, as Warren Hastings said of the tenure 
of the British possessions in India, alike ‘to the touch of chance, or 
the breath of opinion.’ 

Thou hast it, my choice Mary! Thesmall, deep stew-pan — with 
its thin cullender or strainer, on which the fish is to be lowered to the 
bottom, that it may, when stewed into soft delight, be gently raised 
again, without injuring its integrity of form — glows with brightness 
in front of thee! Thy vigorous arm of mottled red, thy round wrist, 
and small compact fingers grasp the sharp pointed knife with which 
thou followest the rude course of the saw-like weapon of the fish- 
dealer, to complete his endeavor, and satisfy thyself that not one scale 
remains around the head, the fins, the tail. 

Now tail and fins are -nicely shortened in their termination, not 
hacked off. A little salt is thrown over the fish, merely to harden 
and zot salt it, and it lies two hours for this purpose. It is then scored, 
that it may not break when it swells, and browned well upon the 
gridiron: from which it is carefully taken up, and laid to repose upon 
a bed of nicely peeled and very fresh mushrooms, daintly spread over 
the strainer. 

While the fish was hardening, Mary has had a communication from 
up stairs. An extra bottle of the Chateau of twenty-five had been una- 
vailingly opened the day before, to tempt a total temperance friend 
who had arrived from the country. Good part of it remains, and at 
this moment it is decanted into the stew-pan ; the freighted strainer 
descends into the wine; and the fish, entirely immersed in the ame- 
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thystine element, regrets no more its loss of life, of liberty, and youth. 
A white onion or two is sliced into rings, that fall as decorations over 
him ; a few berries of pepper thrown in; six cloves; two blades of 
mace; an echalot, if you think proper; and cayenne or not, accor- 
ding to your taste. The stew-pan is then covered, and a careful, 
slow, epicurean simmer completes the work. 

At dinner the best friend you have in the world is offered, but 
declines, the head; you refresh your thoughts with all that can be 
recollected of Gall and Spurzheim, and gelatinize your way neatly 
but scientifically through bumps, indications, and developments. 

But my friend Warers, where are we to get mushrooms? Beau- 
tiful inspiration whom we call Woman, whose smile can obliterate 
every disappointment in life except a bad dinner: 


*Quand on n’a pas ce que |’on aime, 
Il faut aimer ce que !’on a.’ 


You will find in article number four hundred and thirty-nine, Harper’s 
edition of Kitchener’s Cook’s Oracle, the best récipe for making the 
double catsup, or, as he calls it, the dog-sup, and this is your substi- 
tute. Use substitutes. Take a bottle of Medoc instead of Chateau 
Margaux, or use beef gravy instead of either, only realize that we 
have in the Black Fish or Tautog from April to October, an unfailing 
solace against many of the cares of every-day existence. 

The most judicious comment that any foreigner has made upon our 
national character is, that we neglect and overlook our real advantages, 


while we pique ourselves upon those which we do not exclusively 
possess. Let not this be said of us in reference to this precious offer- 
ing of the ocean to our happy shore. 


PART THIRD. 
SONG 
OF MARY THE COOK-MAID TO THE BLACK FISH, WHILE SIMMERING IN CHATEAU MARGAUX, 


Fut. fathom five thy father floats, 
With all his school around; 
O’er the blue wave, the fisher boats 
Reach now an anchorage ground: 
See, see! —’tis cast! 
The boats are fast — 
The anchors ground; the school is found 
At last! at last! 
The school is found at last! 


The morning breaks with clouded light, 
But gay are fishers’ looks ; 
And all with dew their decks are bright, 
And countless are their hooks: 
See, see! —’tis cast! 
The boats are fast — 
The anchors ground, the school is found 
At last! at last! 
The school is found at last! 


No ravenous shark with monstrous throat, 
No porpoise that way wends : 

But o’er thy race from fishers’ boat 
The baited line descends : 
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See, see! —’t is cast! 
The boats are fast — 
The fish-leads sound, the school is found 
At last! at last! 
The school is found at last! 


In health, in sport, in deeps profound, 
Thine artless race delight ; 
But the rich baits that hang around, 
Tempt fish by fish from sight: ~ 
See, see! —’t is cast! 
The tide is past — 
Late wears the day, the-anchors weigh 
At last! at last! 
The school is caught at last! 


But mourn not thou that swim’st in wine, 
For those who breast the wave; 
One common fate marks ours and thine, 
The groundling or the brave. e 
See, see! ’tis fate! 
Some glittering bait — 
The camp, the state, gold, love, fame, hate, 
Teach all too late, 
They can’t resist a bait ! 
A bait! a bait! 
We can’t resist a bait! 


THE 










MYSTERIOUS HOMICIDE. 


FROM THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF LAUNCELOT LIMNER, CLERKE, 


Ir was late in the afternoon of a genial spring day, that a noble- 
looking Spanish cavalier was seen riding into a quiet little village, 
snugly nestled in a valley at the foot of the mountains that stretch 
along the western borders of the province of Valencia. The sun, 
which was just retiring behind the tops of the mountains, left the 
valley immediately at their base in a melancholy shadow; while 
he cast upon the vast plain beyond, a rich and vigorous glow, 
which showed that he was not yet setting, nor shorn of his splendor, 
amid the golden and rose- -colored haze upon the western horizon. 
The cavalier rode slowly on through the village, casting a benignant 
smile upon the urchins, who, attracted by his splendid dress, ran 
along by his side to gaze upon him; and passing through the prin- 
cipal street, took a narrow road that wound up the side of the moun- 
tain, to an antiquated castle, which stood beetling upon an eminence, 
overlooking the vast plain, and the village sleeping below. 

As he approached the castle, it was evident that at first he was 
regarded as a stranger; but no sooner had he doffed his Spanish hat 
and sweeping black feathers, displaying his bigh and expansive fore- 
head, and his noble and benevolent features, than he was recognized 
by the old seneschal as his long-expected master. 

‘Ahy Seignior,’ said the faithful old servant, ‘long have my 
wearied eyes strained themselves down this winding road, looking 
for your return to this retreat of your ancestors, and right jealous 
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have I been of the attractions of the lowland estates, that have kept 
you so many yearsfrom us. Your honored father never left the 
castle three months together.’ 

‘True, good Gomez,’ said the master, ‘ but he was of a moody 
temperament, and preferred these wild rocks and forests, to the 
sunny plains; but whether I prefer them or not, I must now per- 
force make the best of this rude retreat, for all the rest of my rich 
inheritance is gone from me ; but I trust not without making many a 
heavy heart lighter, and smoothing the rugged path of life to many a 
suffering pilgrim.’ 

The good old seneschal seemed hardly to comprehend his master’s 
meaning, and a few words of explanation may be necessary for the 
reader. 

Don Vincente de Raymar, at the early age of twenty years, came 
into the possession of one of the richest inheritances in all Spain. 
He was an only son; and his father, a morose, retiring, and penurious 
man, had lavished all the affections of a soured and disappointed 
heart upon this darling object, and had bestowed upon him all the 
advantages of a perfect education and princely accomplishments, 
Don Vincente, after the death of his father, as if proud of exhibiting 
the most striking contrast of character, moved in the gayest circles 
of Madrid, and was not only most prodigal in his personal expendi- 
ture, but most beneficent in his largesses and charities. By degrees, 
either through satiety or some other cause, he became less self- 
indulgent, but at the same time more and more generous to others ; 
till at last all Madrid was ringing with the praises of the young cava- 
lier’s wonderful self-denial, and still more wonderful munificence. 
His whole delight appeared to consist in giving, and his whole time 
was absorbed in seeking out objects of charity. Even the beautiful 
and accomplished Donna Xilia de Toranti, who at first had captivated 
his heart, now seemed to have lost her power over him; and nume- 
rous other lovely damsels, who could not fail to be struck with his 
fine person, and romantic generosity of character, tried all their arts 
of captivation in vain. In short, his generosity became a kind of 
monomania ; and although at first indulged in some measure no doubt 
from love of admiration, it now assumed the character of a ruling 
passion. His fortune melted rapidly away before it, and in a very 
few years, while he was yet quite a young man, he found himself 
deprived of all his estates, except one on the mountains, and was 
brought to a stand by his inability to find a purchaser for that 
remote relic of his vast patrimony. This crisis, however, did not 
seem to cause him to reflect on his actual condition ; but he at once 
resolved to retire to that estate, and find there a new field for his 
active and extraordinary benevolence. As he had no longer the 
means of founding convents, and supplying the luxurious but neces- 
sitous extravagance of his peers, he thought he might discover in 
these remote regions, and among these humble villages, a theatre 
for the exercise of his ruling passion, adapted to his altered circum- 
stances. 

No sooner, therefore, had he established himself in his new situ- 
ation, than he proceeded to make himself acquainted with the con- 
dition and wants of all the good people of the village and neighbor- 
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ing hamlets. In such small communities, the minutest actions of 
each member are known and canvassed by all the rest; and it re- 
quired but a few acts of generosity on the part of so prominent a 
personage, to spread his notoriety and fame as extensively among 
these villagers and peasants, as the squandering of his immense 
estates had done at Madrid. Rumors of his boundless wealth were 
circulated abroad, and the people, whose wonder was aroused, and 
whose imaginations became highly excited, began to fancy that they 
had but to wish for any blessing, and it would at once be supplied by 
the good Don Vincente. ; 

Things were in this condition, and the whole country was resound- 
ing with the praises of the benevolent Don Vincente, when the public 
ear began to be occupied by other equally extraordinary circum- 
stances. The passage across the mountains, near Don Vincente’s 
castle, was a great thoroughfare, but led for several miles through 
gloomy forests, and wild, rocky, and uninhabitable wastes. This 
region in former times bad been a famous resort of bands of robbers ; 
but of late years, by the vigilance of the alcaydes of the neighboring 
villages, and the aid of a small body of troops furnished by the 
government, had ceased to be infested by these outlaws, and was 
considered safe for travellers by day or by night. Within a short 
time, however, several remarkable robberies, and some murders, had 
been perpetrated in this rude and benighted region. The good Don 
Vincente appeared very much distressed at these extraordinary 
occurrences, and took an active part, such as became his benevolent 
character, in the efforts to discover the cause, and to put an end to 
the enormities. His high rank, and the exalted reputation which he 
enjoyed, gave him great influence; and the measures taken to attain 
these objects were entirely of his dictation. One day, while he was 
on a visit to the alcayde of the village, the worthy Pietro d’Almanzor, 
to consult upon some steps which he advised should be taken in 
reference to this subject, he fell into conversation with the magis- 
trate’s sun, Ferdinando d’Almanzor, whom he had observed to be of 
a melancholy turn of mind, and whose interesting appearance 
altogether had attracted his regard, and excited his sympathies. 

‘1 pray you, tell me, my young friend,’ said the kind Don Vin- 
cente to the disconsolate youth, ‘ why it is that you always wear so 
sorrowful an aspect, and that you resist my solicitations to know the 
cause of your grief, so that 1 might perchance have it in my power 
to relieve it.’ , 

‘Alas, no, Seignior,’ replied Ferdinando, ‘ bountiful as you are, 
you have not the ability to aid me, and I would not afflict your gene- 
rous heart with a fruitless recital of the sources of my unhappiness.’ 

‘Nay, but [ insist,’ said Don Vincente, ‘that you tell me, for you 
can form but a very inadequate estimate of my means of assistance, 
or the fertility of my resources.’ 

‘ True, Seignior,’ replied the youth, ‘ but it is not money that can 
help me, but power over the will of others; and I fear me, with all 
your kindness of heart, and powers of persuasion, you can do little 
for me.’ 

‘Say not so, Ferdinando,’ responsed Don Vincente, with’a benig- 
nant smile; ‘know you not that my influence through the whole 
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country around is unbounded, and that I have already laid almost all 
the people under obligations to me ?” 

‘ Well, then,’ exclaimed Ferdinando, with a sigh, ‘I will tell you 
my story, though with little hope that you can in any way extricate 
me from my difficulty. 

‘You know the excellent widow Isabella D’Estremar, and her 
daughter Julia, who reside in the little white cottage, embowered in 
the orange grove by the narrow path near the foot of the mountain, 
and not far from your castle. I have seen you there once or twice, 
and have often heard them both speak in the most enthusiastic terms, 
not only of your general benevolence, but of your especial kindness 
to them in their humble though not entirely destitute condition. 
They were formerly in better, although not affluent, circumstances, 
during the life of the father and husband; and Julia had re- 
ceived the education and accomplishments appropriate to her sex 
and station. Soon after their retirement to the little cottage, I was 
pursuing my sports upon the mountains, when I came to a rivulet 
that ran brawling and sparkling down a wooded rayine, rejoicing in its 
own liquid music, and its covert of trees, like a wild bird warbling in 
its green protecting bower. I paused to enjoy the sweet sounds that 
seemed attuned to a harmony in my own bosom, amid the solemn 
stillness of the mountain height, rendered more impressive by the 
gentle shadow that brooded over its steep declivities, and the intense 
sunshine that slept upon the plain below. 

‘I loved such scenes with an absorbing but undefined passion, and 
my whole soul was gushing with sweet but inexplicable emotions. 
While under this magical influence, and just as | was penetrating the 
covert of trees to the rivulet, I beheld seated upon the opposite 
bank a beautiful maiden, with a book in one hand, which she was 
reading, and the other slightly raising her garments from the water, 
while she bathed her naked foot, of snowy whiteness and exquisite 
proportions, in the cool and gurgling stream. A sudden thrill pene- 
trated my bosom, that made my heart beat audibly, and I stood for 
a few moments perfectly entranced. As soon as I could in the least 
command my overpowered senses and scattered "ay pres, ul 
mined not to surprise her, or make her aware of my presenge, until 
she should change her position. After waiting in perfect silence 
some minutes, persuading myself in the mean time, with much diffi- 
culty, that she could not hear the throbbing of my heart, she removed 
her foot, that seemed like white marble dropping crystals, from the 
sparkling water, and covering it, arose, apparently to depart. Though 
determined not to let her retire without seeing me, when I made the 
attempt to discover myself I seemed rooted immoveably to the spot, 
and could scarcely command strength enough to break a twig, whose 
rustling betrayed my approach to the startled damsel. The spell 
being now partly broken, my limbs recovered their functions, and I 
rushed toward her, reaching forth my arms, and imploring her not to 
be alarmed. As she turned her face toward me, hesitating whether 
to stop or go on, the rich auburn hair fell over her glowing cheeks 
and snowy shoulders, and from beneath their covert her dark flashin 
eyes poured their light with double fascination into my canine 
heart. You may say, perhaps, that it was this exquisite combination 
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of sweet natural influences which I had been enjoying, that rendered 
my heart at that moment so susceptible to her charms: perhaps it 
was so; yet you need but to know Julia D’Estremar, for it was she 
whom I had thus met, to feel that she is in all respects worthy of the 
intense love which I so suddenly conceived for her. 

‘1 was not long in making known to her the emotions of my heart, 
nor in securing the entire affections of her own; and as my father 
had always been exceedingly indulgent to all my wishes, I saw no 
bar to my complete happiness. Judge of my surprise and grief, 
then, when I tell you, that when, with an exulting and confident 
heart, I went to that parent, hitherto so kind, to inform him of my 
bliss, and reveal to him my wishes, [ received his severe reproaches and 
flat refusal! He ridiculed what he called my silly romantic adven- 
ture ; said Julia was poor, and unfit to match with a young man of 
my pretensions ; and finally concluded by saying, that I must in- 
stantly abandon all future intercourse with her, for he had provided 
a match for me in the daughter of an old friend of his, a rich mer- 
chant of Tarragona, on the other side of the mountains. Indeed, 
so determined and precipitate is my father in this business, that, 
although it is now but three days since he first was informed of my 
ill-fated passion, he has already despatched a messenger to Tarra- 
gona, to request Don Antonio Zamara, the rich merchant, to bring 
his daughter Inez to the church at Bexar, to be married to me to- 
morrow. In fact, Don Antonio is doubtless now on his way hither, 
with his daughter and her rich dowry, and will reach here across the 
mountains early in the morning. You see, then, good Seignior, 
that I have great cause for unhappiness, inasmuch as I have to 
choose instantly between disobeying the kindest of parents, with the 
loss of my inheritance, and marrying one whom I cannot love, with 
the loss of one who is the idol of my heart.’ 

‘Indeed, my good young friend,’ said the sympathizing Don Vin- 
cente, ‘you are in a strait, to be sure; but think you it is the poverty 
of Julia alone that prevents your father giving his consent to your 
marriage 

‘ This at first was no doubt the only cause,’ replied Ferdinando ; 
‘ but perhaps he has committed himself so far with Don Antonio, that 
he will now persist on that account.’ 

‘Well, Ferdinando,’ said Don Vincente, ‘ perhaps, after all, Don 
Antonio may be detained, and not arrive to-morrow; and if so, I 
will contrive some way to break off this unlucky engagement. 
How large was the dowry that Don Antonio was to give with his 
daughter ?’ 

‘Ten thousand dollars,’ replied Ferdinando. 

‘ This is a large sum, in the present state of my finances,’ said Don 
Vincente, musing ; ‘ but take comfort, Ferdinando: if all the other 
difficulties can be mastered, 1 will raise the same sum for a dowry 
to your beloved Julia.’ 

‘Noble benefactor!’ exclaimed Ferdinando, ‘I cannot accept so 
heavy an obligation from you, even to gain so rich a prize.’ 

‘ Nay, I shall not ask your leave,’ said Don Vincente, smiling ; ‘ it 
is Julia that is to accept the gift, not you.’ 
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So saying, the good Don Vincente left the young lover, half hoping, 
half despairing, and made his way to the castle. 

Night soon closed in, and heavy black clouds were drifting rapidly 
through the sky, at intervals covering and revealing the crescent moon, 
while the sultry wind howled around the battlements and towers of 
the castle, and the tops of the forest trees. It was a dismal night, 
and occasionally, as if by convulsive fits, the pattering rain, which 
fell in heavy drops, pressed from the clouds like big tears from some 
suppressed agony, rustled mournfully among the forest leaves, or 
beat fitfully against the bald projecting rocks. 

Don Antonio Zamara pressed his daughter closer to his bosom, 
and cast frequent glances back upon his servant, who rode close 
behind, well armed, as the howling of the wind seemed to increase, 
and they approached the more desolate and gloomy passes of the 
mountain. 

‘Keep a good look out, Pedro,’ said Don Antonio to his servant, 
‘and be ready with your pistols at a moment’s warning; for I 
hear there have been of late frequent attacks of robbers upon way- 
farers on these wild mountains, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
worthy Alcayde d’Almanzor, and the good Don Vincente, to suppress 
them. Do not tremble so, Inez; I really do not suppose there is 
any danger, and no doubt the rumors are much exaggerated.’ 

Thus saying, Don Antonio and his little party descended a declivity 
in the rough road, into a kind of ravine, overhung on each side by 
large masses of rock, covered with athick growth of dark evergreens, 
and presenting in every aspect a very forbidding appearance. 

Don Antonio kept a sharp look-out, for he felt more apprehension 
than he was willing to acknowledge ; and at a slight turn in the road, 
he thought he discovered some object moving among the clefts of the 
rocks above and just before him. He stopped suddenly, to assure 
himself of the fact, but all he could see was an indistinct, dark mass, 
which appeared immoveable, and which he concluded must be the 
shadow of a rock, or tree, or cloud, to which the turn in the road, or 
the fitfulness of the moonlight, had given the appearance of motion. 
Thus assured, he proceeded a little farther, still keeping his eye fixed 
on the suspicious-looking object, when suddenly he saw the gleam 
of the moonlight upon some weapon, and in an instant, the flash of 
a pistol threw a lurid glare through the ravine, and its sharp, spiteful 
sound reverberated among the hills. The warm blood gushed from 
the bosom of Don Antonio upon his daughter, who sat on the horse 
before him, and the animal was plunging with fright, when the dark 
figure jumped from the cliff into the road, seized the rein, and sup- 
porting the relaxing frame of the father, and the fainting form of the 
daughter, he gently laid them both upon the ground. All this was 
done with such rapidity, that the astonished Pedro, who rode up 
behind, had a pistol at his breast before he had time to discover 
what had happened. 

‘ Peace, slave!’ said the robber; ‘I would not take human life 
unnecessarily ; and | will spare yours, if you will promise me straight- 
way to take this young damsel back to her home. All I wish is the 
money your master brought with him.’ 

Pedro was not a coward, but he had not self-possession to prepare 
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himself for danger in time, and his life was at the mercy of another, 
before he could collect his scattered senses. Seeing his young mis- 
tress had fainted, and was lying on her father’s bleeding bosom, with 
the struggling moonbeams rendering her pale face still more pallid 
and death-like, he promised every thing the robber required, gave 
up his weapons, and betook himself to assisting his captor in re- 
storing her consciousness. While they both were thus engaged, 
stooping over the fair unconscious being, the mask which the rob- 
ber wore partly fell off from his face, and gave Pedro a glimpse 
of his features. He hastily restored it te its position, but a glance 
taken at such a moment could not fail to make a deep impression. 
The robber was most assiduous in his efforts for the restoration of 
the maiden, and having finally succeeded, he placed her back upon 
the saddle, and turning their horses’ heads the way they came, he 
bade both mistress and servant God speed to Tarragona. Much did 
the daughter plead for her father’s body, but the bandit said they 
should not encumber themselves with it that night; but if they would 
send for it the next day, they would find it near the spot, carefully 
protected against farther injury. After Pedro and his mistress were 
fairly out of sight, the robber proceeded to gather up his booty, and 
rapidly disappeared through a by-path across the mountain. 

Early the next morning, the alcayde began to prepare for the arri- 
val of his friend Don Antonio, and for the approaching nuptials of 
his son. The day wore away till past noon, but brought no tidings 
of his friend and the bride with her rich dowry, and the worthy 
magistrate began to feel somewhat nettled and impatient. The good 
Don Vincente had been some time in the village, and foreseeing 
what would be the feelings of the alcayde at this apparent slight and 
delay on the part of the rich merchant, thought it a good time to 
address him in behalf of Ferdinando and Julia. He had called at the 
widow's cottage, on his way to the village in the morning, and be- 
stowed upon the fair Julia the same dowry that Don Antonio had 
promised to give his daughter. The alcayde entertained the highest 
respect for Don Vincente ; but when he saw him coming, he sup- 
posed that the benevolent cavalier was going to trouble him about 
the old business of the robbers, and he did not feel in an humor for 
it just at this moment, when his mind was agitated by the non-ap- 
pearance of Don Antonio. But Don Vincente knew very well what 
was passing in the mind of the worthy magistrate, and had sufficient 
sagacity to approach him with the most adroit and skilful address. 
He began by complimenting him upon the tact and judgment he had 
discovered in forming so advantageous an alliance for his son, and 
was indignant at the suspicion that had begun to be whispered about 
in the village, that the rich merchant was after all going to jilt them. 
He continued, by discussing various little points of etiquette and 
ceremony proper to be observed on such occasions, and occupied 
some time in general and desultory conversation ; and finally, after 
the impatience of the magistrate began to assume the character of 
indignation, he ended by adroitly insinuating, that there were other 
as good matches for his son as that with Don Antonio’s daughter ; 
and that for one, he should like to see the rich merchant mortified 
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by forming another as good an alliance for the young and gallant 
Ferdinando. | 

The alcayde, whose ruling passion was pride, and whose wrath 
waxed fiercer and fiercer every moment, began to feel almost willing 
in his heart that his son should marry the poor widow’s daughter, in 
order to avenge his old friend’s neglect; and was of course very Ee 
easily persuaded to consent to it, when he found that she had a dowry 
of ten thousand dollars. Don Vincente,-finding his triumph com- 
plete, hastened to the young lovers, and communicated his success, 
while the liveliest emotions of joy swelled his heart, and beamed in his 
open and benevolent countenance. The twain were at once united 
in wedlock ; and it was universally remarked, that it was difficult to 
determine who were the happiest, the kind Don Vincente, or the 
youthful lovers. 

As soon as the murder and robbery of the rich merchant Don 
Antonio was bruited abroad, Don Vincente hastened to the alcayde, 
manifesting the greatest consternation at the event, and the deepest 
interest in putting an effectual stop to all fartheroutrages of the kind. 
He offered at once to arm his servants and retainers, and to post them s 
himself every night, as a patrol, under his own particular supervision, a 
at the most dangerous passes of the mountains. The worthy magis- 
trate was overwhelmed at this act of patriotic generosity ; and as the 
troops of the government were at a great distance, and much needed 
in other quarters, he thankfully accepted the proffered aid, and vested 
Don Vincente with full power to protect the whole mountain region. 
He entered at once upon the discharge of his new duties with great 
zeal. He posted a great number of his retainers, thoroughly armed, 
at such parts of the mountain passes as he thought most needed pro- bt 
tection, with strict orders for none of the parties to leave their posts, : 
under any circumstances, even though they heard firing in other direc- i 
tions, lest the discipline and order of his arrangements should be 
disturbed. Thus night after night did he establish the patrol on the : 
mountains, and was often observed himself to go from post to post, sh 
frequently depriving himself of sleep all night, in his zeal to render oi 
his plan of protection complete. But notwithstanding all these J 
efforts and plans, the robberies and murders continued to increase in 
frequency, and the whole matter seemed involved in the most impene- 
trable mystery. Although the posts were changed nearly every 
night, the perpetrators appeared to know, as if by intuition, the parts 
that were left unguarded. In one or two instances, the noise of the 
affray between the robbers and the travellers was heard by some of : 
the patrolling parties ; but as it was beyond their beat, and the sounds 
might proceed from another patrol, their instructions from their 
master precluded their interference. 

The mystery grew more extraordinary every day, and various con- 
jectures were made as to the cause, by different persons, according 
to their fancy, their temperament, or their respective degrees of 
sagacity and information. Some of the more ignorant and supersti- 
tious began to surmise that some evil spirits, or perchance the Evil 
One himself, haunted the mountains ; others, more enlightened, con- 
sidered that they must be in human shape, as the tracks left behind 
exhibited no obliquity : some, who possessed fertility of invention, 
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supposed that they must have dens in caverns in the mountains, whose 
entrance was so concealed by rubbish, or other means, as to elude the 
search ; while a few were bold enough to. assert that the robbers 
must be some of their own fellow citizens, inasmuch as none others 
could anticipate so exactly all their movements; and as particularly, 
on one occasion, on the night of an extensive robbery, an individual 
in a disguise was pursued as far as the castle, and only escaped by 
dropping his mask, which he did in such a way as led his pursuer 
to suppose that he had jumped with it down a very steep precipice, 
while in fact he escaped under cover of the night, and the delusion 
of his stratagem, in a different direction. The mystery was now 
assuming a very painful aspect. Neighbors began to suspect each 
other, especially where there were any family feuds: circumstances 
in the conduct of individuals began to be closely scrutinized, and 
strange inferences were drawn from actions before perfectly harm- 
less: a great many were brought before the alcayde on suspicion ; 
and though they were always discharged for want of proof, still the 
mere fact of being arraigned on such charges, created heart-burnings 
and enmities, that destroyed the peace of the hitherto quiet and happy 
village. 

The benevolent Don Vincente did all he could to soothe these na- 
tural outbursts of human passions, and was particularly industrious 
in trying to allay the universal suspicion that now began to get afloat, 
that the robbers were citizens in disguise. His largesses and bene- 
factions were if any thing greater than ever, and there seemed no 
end to his vast resources for purposes of benevolence. But this 
created less wonder among the mass of the people, as they were 
ignorant of the fact that he had squandered away his other estates, 
and still supposed he received from them a large portion of the means 
he lavished upon others with such noble and extraordinary bounty. 

In the mean time, the worthy Alcayde Pietro d’Almanzor sickened 
and died, and his son Ferdinando succeeded him in his magisterial 
office. Though young and inexperienced, Ferdinando prosecuted 
the investigation into the outrages upon the mountains with more 
energy and vigilance than his father. He caused several villagers, 
and even some retainers of Don Vincente, to be arrested and brought 
before him, on the charge of being concerned in these daring infrac- 
tions of the public peace. Among the latter, was Don Vincente’s 
porter, near whose lodge had been found a mask, dropped one 
night by the robber,in- his hurry to escape pursuit. The interest 
created by these proceedings was intense throughout the whole sur- 
rounding country. The young alcayde held a court of investigation 
almost every day in the village; but although much testimony was 
taken, little light was thrown upon the mysterious affair. On one 
occasion, however, more than usual interest was manifested. It was 
rumored that Pedro, the servant, who was with Don Antonio at the 
time he was waylaid and murdered, was to be examined, and the 
court-room was filled with anxious listeners. Among the rest was 
the alcayde’s young and beautiful wife, who sat near her husband, and 
directly in front of the witness. Pedro gave a circumstantial account 
of the attack upon his master on the mountains, as above detailed, 
and was proceeding to give a minute description of the person and 
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appearance of the ruffian who pupae the horrid deed, when 
the court was interrupted for a moment by the entrance of Don Vin- 
cente. He pressed through the crowd, bowing and smiling kindly 
upon all, and receiving on all sides the strongest manifestations of 
favor, passed by near the witness, Pedro, and was proceeding to 
take his seat by the side of the alcayde, when a sudden exclamation 
of surprise and horror arrested the attention and thrilled the bosoms 
of all present. It proceeded from Pedro, who stood pale and trem- 
bling, with his eyes half starting from his head, but fixed upon the 
calm countenance of Don Vincente, half shrinking from the object, 
and returning quickly again to it, as if by some horrid fascination. 

The agitation of the witness threw the whole court iuto confusion, 
and created the more astonishment and concern, that no one could 
discover any adequate cause for such extraordinary emotion. As 
soon as the alcayde had somewhat recovered from his surprise, he 
demanded of Pedro the cause of his agitation: but it was some time 
before he could be made to comprehend that there was any one pre- 
sent except Don Vincente. As soon, however, a8 his eye wandered 
from the one object, and he saw other faces around him, he exclaimed, 
with great vehemence, and in a tone of deep horror, pointing to Don 
Vincente, ‘ There is the murderer of my master !’ 

The whole assembly rushed forward, as if with one accord, to 
seize the base traducer of so much virtue; and Pedro would have 
been torn to pieces on the spot, had not Don Vincente himself inter- 
fered, and waving his hand to command silence, exclaimed slowly : 

‘My friends, peace! Heed not this poor man’s delusion. He 
doubtless means well, but has been deceived. Let us proceed in 
the examination.’ 

‘I will at once,’ said the alcayde, ‘if you desire it, send this base 
slanderer to a dungeon, instead of seeking any more information 
from one so little entitled to credit.’ 

‘ By no means,’ replied Don Vincente ; ‘I insist that you proceed 
with the examination. It is possible that some fancied resemblance, 
which has led the witness to make this egregious mistake, may lead 
to the detection of the true offender.’ 

‘ Well, as you please,’ said the alcayde. 

‘ After you caught an accidental glimpse, as you say, of the ruffian’s 
face, what happened next?’ inquired Don Vincente. 

Pedro began now to recover his self-possession, and to perceive 
that he had placed himself in a very unpleasant situation. He 
possessed considerable natural shrewdness, when not overcome by 
his excessive timidity; and reflecting that at least his person was 
protected from violence by his very position, he felt réassured, and 
answered Don Vincente’s questions with so much firmness and pre- 
cision, that the latter evidently appeared less inclined to go very 
minutely into particulars. Pedro's tongue, however, had now got 
fairly loose, and ran over the subject as briskly as bis eye did over 
the person of Don Vincente. Suddenly his eye was arrested by the 
hilt of Don Vincente’s sword; but going on with his testimony, he 
said : 

‘To go back a little with the story: when the robber first fired 
from the shadow of the rock, and leaped down upon the path, as I 
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told you, _ hit against t the rock, and medi something which glit- 
tered as it fell from his person, and which I picked up; and it fits 
here ! 

So saying, and sudden as a flash of lightning, he seized Don Vin- 
cente’s sword, placed a kind of gold button upon the hilt, and thrust 
it immediately before the face of the alcayde. 

The boldness of the deed, the suddenness of the action, and the 
palpableness of the evidence, perfectly overwhelmed Don Vincente, 
and threw the alcayde and all the assembly into the utmost conster- 
nation and horror. 

Donna Julia, dissolved in tears, rushed to her husband’s feet, im- 
ploring mercy for their benefactor ; aud all present, on their knees 
joined in the petition, for there was not one who had not experienced 
his kindness and generosity. Each one had some noble deed of the 
good Don Vincente to recount to the aleayde: some insisted that 
such a man could not have been guilty of murder; others thought 
that if guilty, he should be pardoned for the good he had done; and 
all agreed that, whether guilty or innocent, the alcayde, of all men 
in the world, should be the last to feel any doubt how to act in such 
an emergency. Thus pressed on all sides, his wife weeping at his 
feet, and all his friends and neighbors joining in her entreaties, the 
poor alcayde was sadly perplexed what to do; although his con- 
science told him he should merge the friend in the judge, and for- 
get his private obligations in his public duty. While thus wavering, 
and overwhelmed with perplexity and grief, he was relieved in some 
measure by Don Vincente himself, who, recovering from his confu- 
sion, and assuming his usual calm and placid manner, thus addressed 
the assembly : 

* My friends!—for I have some title to call you such, notwith- 
standing the confession 1 am about to make—lI pray you listen 
calmly to what I have to say, and if you cannot pardon my acts, you 
can at least appreciate, for you have felt, my motives. The im- 
pulse of benevolence was natural to my heart, and grew into a 
passion by indulgence. As long as my fortune lasted, 1 indulged it 
without reserve; but the very cause that exhausted the one, added 
fuel to the other. I found myself almost penniless, but with habits 
of munificence which assumed the character of a morbid passion, 
without the means of gratification. Madrid, the scene of my tri- 
umphs and my enjoyments, became irksome to me; and thinking 
that perhaps the income of my estate here on the mountains might 
afford me the means of indulging my passion proportionate to the 
simple wants of the objects around me, I came here unconscious of 
the fatal violence of the flame that was consuming my bosom, and 
unsuspecting that the desire for doing good could become so uncon- 
trollable as to lead directly to the perpetration of evil, and smother 
every principle of conscientiousness in the feeling of benevolence. 
But such, unfortunately, is human nature: impulses are stronger 
than principles; and when the former have vanquished the latter, 
they fall into conflict with one another. It is not until the internal 
fires of the earth have burst the restraints that nature imposes, and 
rush forth through the superincumbent crust in volcanoes, that the 
ferocious conflict of the elements commences; until then, how 
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harmless, and how unconscious are we even of their existence, while 
above them, the calm sunshine sleeps upon green bank, quiet lake, 
and lovely flower! It was your hand,’ continued he, turning to the 
alcayde, ‘that helped to break through the restraining crust of my 
heart ; not, as you supposed, to let forth sweet waters, but fatal fires 
to consume and destroy. Your sorrows excited my sympathies to 
such a pitch, that I could restrain them no longer; and impelled by 
an unconquerable desire to relieve them, at all hazards, | conceived 
the project of furnishing Donna Julia with the requisite dowry, and 
removing her rival at a single stroke. The idea being conceived, 
impulse bore down reflection; and indeed I had no time to reflect. 
Don Antonio was on his way to claim your hand for his daughter. 
Strange infatuation! The thought of promoting your happiness so 
completely engrossed me, that 1 was totally insensible to the misery 
I was inflicting on others, and the crime with which I was pollu- 
ting myself. ‘Carried away by this impetuous passion, it was | that 
murdered Don Antonio, and robbing him of his money, furnished 
Donna Julia next morning with her dowry. I seé you all shrink from 
me with mingled incredulity, pity, and horror. I could expect but 
this, so soon as my conduct should be known. All I ask is, that in 
condemning me you impute my crimes to their true cause.’ 

Don Vincente sunk back in his chair, covering his face with his 
hands, while his bosom heaved with contending emotions. He re- 
mained silent for some moments, while the bystanders gazed in each 
other’s faces in silent amazement. 

The alcayde broke the painful silence, by saying that his own feel- 
ings, if not the law, put this case beyond his jurisdiction; and Don 
Vincente, seeing how much he was affected and overcome by his 
grief, offered of his own accord to surrender himself up to the 
higher authorities of the kingdom. 

The next day Don Vincente was sent with an escort on his way 
to Madrid, there to receive his trial; but he was not doomed to wit- 
ness his own disgrace amid the scenes of his former glory ; and even 
the last act of his life was destined to exhibit the ruling passion 
strong in death. On his way to the city, the horse of his guard be- 
came fractious, while passing down a narrow path on the side of a 
mountain, with a frightful precipice yawning below; and Don Vin- 
cente riding up to his assistance, was himself unfortunately plunged 
with his horse over the fearful chasm, and both were instantly 
dashed to pieces. 


COMPENSATION. 


Txose who on Fancy’s pinions soar 
Triumphant o’er their kind, 
Oft to that venturous pennon join 
A judgment weak, or blind : 
Like those seraphic "forms that stand 
Before the King of kings, 
So these, whene’er on Truth they gaze, 
Their eyes veil with their wings. 
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THE SUMMER DAYS ARE ENDED. 








‘ Summer is gone! — the summer days are ended!’ 
A voice mysterious struck my wakeful ear, 
As o’er the hills and through the vales I wended, 
Rejoicing in the glory of the year. 
I paused to listen to that plaint of sadness; 
It was the wailing of the Autumn-wind : 
Quick fled my breast its airy joy and gladness, 
And sorrow, cloud-like, brooded o’er my mind. 
Wide spread the scene: beauty was still around, 
And more than beauty ; for the glowing earth 
In regal crimson and in gold was bound; 
And evening’s colors of ethereal birth, 
Were dull, compared with lowly shrub and tree, 
Whose hues gushed forth, a fount of harmony. 

I louked into the heavens, and they were deep, 
Deep as the soul; unfathomed, save by Gop; 
A lonely cloud the western gate did keep, 

As the tired sun Night’s dusky threshhold trod. 
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The Autumn sky, spotless and pure, is fraught 

With melancholy : wild and wandering Thought 

Pierces the vault; and Beauty does but veil 

The shoreless sea, where Doubt and Wonder sail. 
There can be gloom in palaces of splendor — 

Sorrow may dwell the brightest smile beneath ; 
So Nature throws a gorgeous robe around her, 

When chilled by Winter's sudden grasp of death. 
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The daylight vanished from the mountain’s head ; 
The round moon shone upon the waving woods, 
And all was silent, save the voice that said, 
With mournful cadence, like far-falling floods : 
‘ Summer is gone ! — the summer days are ended!’ 
Ere with slow feet my homeward path I wended. 







A few short days had passed, and forth once more 
I ventured for the fresh and healthful air : 
I trod the hills and valleys as before ; 
The vales were cheerless, and the hills were bare : 
The wintry blast, 
With ruffian hands, had torn 
The robe that Earth had worn; 
In fragments cast 
It on the miry ground, the floods ; 
And ruthless shook the loud-lamenting woods. 
The floods were riotous, and spread 
Their greedy arms o’er grassy plains — 
Tore-from the husbandman his harvest gains, 
And foaming, tossing, swiftly sped 
Down the terrific steep, 
And plunged in Ocean’s all-devouring deep. 



















Cease! cease, proud Floods! your laughter, 
Your sorrowing shall come after! 
Stern Frost shall forge your chain: 

See now upon the wingéd North he comes, 
Strong, strong as Death! Your struggles vain! 

As ghosts unblessed among deserted tombs, 
With long, low-smothered groans, shall ye complain ! 








From the dusk glen up starts the hoary Cliff, 
Like a grim giant from his gloomy lair, 

Waked by some fiendish scream, - 

Heard in bis horrid dream, 
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Shakes from his brow the dark dishevelled hair, 
And stares around, with icy horror stiff: 
For round its granite head the winds are shrieking, 
The old oaks on its breast are harshly creaking; 
Their leaves and clinging branches torn, 
Through air tempestuously borne : 
From every dell and rock a voice is breaking : 
‘Summer ts gone! — the summer days are ended, 
And o’er the earth the cold dark months descended 


Yes, they are gone! Summer and Autumn too! 
But shall I therefore sigh the winter through? 
Bears he no chaplet on his frosty brow ? 
Unfading Ivy, thou dost surely know, 

And faithful Evergreens, his temples bind ; 
Pluck them, and cast thy sorrows to the wind! 
Beside the hearth, when winter winds are wild, 
Domestic peace, and love, and friendship mild, 
Those evergreens, shall bloom; they flourish best 
When by the storm heart nearer heart is prest. 
Wait Gon’s own seasons; it would be a curse, 
Perennial Summer: Winter is the nurse 

Of Virtue: ’t is the hour to intertwine 

Holy affections, and to look within 

The soul; to strive to win from Time 

A wreath that withers not by change of clime. 


LIMNINGS IN THE THOROUGHFARES. 


BY GEORGE D. STRONG, 


THE LUGUBRIOUS PAMILY. 


Ir I were ambitious of soaring to immortality on the wings of a 
system, | would base a treatise on the proposition that the Mournful 
and the Dolorous is the natural state of the human mind. But for- 
tunately, no such labor is required at my hands. Even a casual 
observer can detect the germ of sorrow in the expanded lips of 
Laughter itself. The sudden relapse to a state of quiescence, if not 
of melancholy, indicates that the effort is against the current. The 
defenders of the opposite theory — for strange to say, such Quixotic 
specimens of humanity have existed — may indeed quote the Bard 
of Avon to fortify their position : 


‘Ye that have tears, prepare to shed them now!’ 


thus intimating the idea that some preparation is required, before the 
salt tears can be induced to perform their office. 

‘If it were my cue,’ I could write volumes in proof of the vulner- 
ability of the sublime bard in hazarding such a sentiment; but 
demonstration was ever my evil genius. Like Curistopner Nortu, 
(may his shadow never be less!) I have lived and grown corpulent 
and famous on assertion, while my antagonists famish and decline 
upon demonstration. Therefore misery ¢s ‘ native and to the manor 


born ;’ and I defy the Balaks of Philosophy to assault the Gibraltar of 
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my position. The retired tobacconist who placed on the panels of 
his chariot the motto ‘Quid rides,’ was more of a wag and a philan- 
thropist than he has credit for. His was doubtless a veiled effort to 
throw a ray of merriment over the gloom of humanity, by anticipating 
the vulgar error which would detect the supposed aptitude of the 
allusion in connection with his discarded pursuits. Viewed in this 
aspect, the widow Naomi Wimple, and her interesting family, emi- 
nently fulfilled their destiny. 

Hers was no fitful and evanescent sorrow, born of caprice and 
betrothed to circumstance. While the frivolous sons and daughters 
of Adam around her donned and doffed their griefs, like the sables 
which the liberated heir displays in public, but repudiates in private, 
the woes of the Lugubrious Family were perennial. Embodying in 
themselves the elements of a mighty system in metaphysics, no key 
of human sorrow was too elevated or depressed to be performed on 
their gamut. Equally effective inthe varied phases of misery, the 
excelled in the musical, the melancholy, the mournful, the doleful, 
the hypochondriacal, the convulsive, and the agonizing: thus while 
one branch of the family tuned her pipes to the lachrymose, others 
thumbed the sentimental, or sobbed the hysterical. The widow 
Naomi Wimple, as the revered head of the Lugubrious Family, was 
expected in all cases to give the cue, while the Misses Dorothea 
Wimple, Saloma Wimple, Penelope Wimple, and Arabella Wimple, 
never failed to respond, each in her own peculiar way. 

Of this interesting family, but one remains to be noticed, namely, 
Frank Wimple, who, I grieve to say, was a stray sheep in the flock ; 
a hopeless prodigal, a spendthrift, who contrived to dissipate more 
substantial sorrow in an hour, than the thrift of the Lugubrious 
Family could amass in a calendar month. While Mrs. Naomi Wimple 
was in the midst of her distressing revelations — revelations which 
served to elicit the convulsive throes of Penelope, the river-like tears 
of Dorothea, the heart-rending sobs of Saloma, and the sentimental 
sighs of Arabella — the rebellious Frank was ever planning some 
counterplot, some ambuscade, wherewith to overthrow the fair fabric 
which the Lugubrious Family reared to departed worth or existing 
suffering. This saucy scion of a melancholy race, in defiance of the 
ties which should have bound him to his kindred, entertained the 
auditory of the Widow Wimple with the opinion, uttered in an under 
tone, that it was worthy of remembrance that the woes of his mater- 
nal parent came in a-water-spout, those of Penelope in a thunder- 
gust, the griefs of Dorothea in a thaw, the distress of Saloma in a 
volcano, and the melancholy of Arabella in a white-squall. ‘These, 
and other unfilial and undutiful givings-out, sorely interfered with 
the well-arranged misery of the Lugubrious Family; causing the 
said Frank to be considered an unfortunate attaché of the domicil. 

Among the topics of discussion which developed the master-pas- 
sion of the Widow Wimple, that which treated of the virtues of her 
‘dear departed husband’ was predominant. The deceased spouse 
of the lorn widow was the fulcrum, the lever, the pully, by which 
her miscellaneous sorrows were elevated to the notice of her audi- 
tory: his memory served as a letter of introduction to bereavements 
which, without such formality, could not legitimately be deemed fit 
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subjects for the cundadende of the Lugubrious Family. In truth, 
the visible presence of the buried majesty of Denmark was not of 
more vital importance to the plot of ‘ Hamlet,’ than the ‘ dear de- 
parted husband’ of the widow Naomi Wimple in evolving her nume- 
rous distresses. That the ‘dear good man’ was worthy of remem- 
brance, is attested by the fact, that on his death-bed he professed the 
utmost resignation to the will of Providence, declaring with his latest 
breath that. he considered the ‘ valley of the shadow’ a desirable 
retreat from the cares, and vexations, and annoyances of bis earthly 
pilgrimage ! 

The education of the Widow Wimple having been unfortunately 
neglected in early life, her language not unfrequently put at defiance 
the laws of Lindley Murray ; while words of new coinage, terms 
of queer import, and strangely-wedded similes, floated through 
her conversation in ‘ most admired disorder.’ But with the junior 
branches of the family, in the female line, the case was far otherwise. 
For them the whole range of dolorous literature had unfolded its 
ebony treasures. The Sorrows of Werter were quoted by Penelope, 
by the quarto; the Pains of Imagination were reeled off like yarn 
from a spinning-jenny by Dorothea; the gloomy imaginings of Monk 
Lewis formed the staple of Saloma’s conversation ; and Sterne’s 
‘Poor Starling’ could n’t get out of Arabella’s head day nor night. 
The sentimental Arabella was, par excellence, Tue literary member of 
the family circle, whose gentle sighs were usually the forerunner of 
a quotation from some favorite author. Like the chemist who distils 
poison from simples, our sentimental young lady succeeded in 
turning the tables on the merriest troubadour of the age, by seizing 
on the slightest glimmerings of despondency which threw their 
shadows across his sunshine, and passing them through her mental 
laboratory, until they assumed the very livery of despair. Thus joy- 
ous, glorious Tom Moore, who never grieved over any ill that ‘ flesh 
is heir to,’ nor dreamed of regret, except at the disappearance of the 
last flask of Rhenish at a feast, was nevertheless dragooned into the 
service : 

‘ Thus ever from my natal hour 
fe I ’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 


I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’t was the first to fade away.’ 


The way in which this dolorous quotation was sobbed forth by Arabella, 
would have awakened the grief of an undertaker while performing 
the last sad offices for a purse-proud nabob. 

The similes of the Lugubrious Family were ever taken from the 
cenotaph and the cypress. The mournful wail of the wintry winds 
was music to the ears of the Widow Wimple, and the complainings 
of the rare old elm which flanked her mansion, as its trailing branches 
were swayed to and fro, like the tempest-tossed victim of an unto- 
ward destiny, furnished the junior members of the family with an 
army of reasons why the world should be miserable. Did the 
Spring, robed in verdure, and wreathed with flowers, smile joyously 
in the sunshine? Alas! the telescope of the Widow Naomi’s mind 
disclosed the distant scene, in which its rifled beauties lay withering 
on the plain. Did Autumn pour forth its treasures into the lap of 
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industry, rear its gorgeous eis on the mountain crest, and scatter 
its ripened fruits on every side? The Misses Wimple invariably 
directed your attention to the period when the frost would play the 
mischief with the leaves and shubbery, causing the fruit to decay and 
grow offensive, if it was not eaten, and still worse if it was! All 
flesh was to them hay, and all beauty the herald of deformity. All 
joy they consigned to the regions of romance ; all happiness belonged 
to the ideal word, and all grief to the real. For them the rainbow 
in the heavens was a mockery; but the thunder cloud and the hurri- 
cane were the winged couriers of destiny. 

In one important characteristic, the mind of the Widow Wimple, 
and those of her promising family, were worthy of allimitation. She 
never dealt in the prophetic. Over her, superstition had no power. 
The causes of her griefs were already in being, and her peculiar 
skill was manifested in mingling the ingredients. Fortune-tellers, 
soothsayers, wizards, and dealers in omens, and charms, and love- 
potions, she held in utter contempt. They but substituted the 
mockery of wo for the reality —the Possible for the Actual. In the 
munificence of her phraseology, she termed the results of their art 
‘the drippings of hictitious sorrow, and not worth titivating about.’ 

When the Lugubrious- Family threw the net of their miseries over 
the circle of their auditory, the effort to escape through its meshes 
was eminently abortive. Skilful and practiced in sustaining the nar- 
rative of their trials, there was no alternative but resignation. In 
selecting and managing the accessories of her art, the Widow Wim- 
ple’s taste savored of the theatrical. In one recess of her parlor 
stood the arm-chair which her ‘dear departed husband’ was wont 
to occupy, shrouded iu crape, while in the corresponding niche, the 
rocking-chair wherein her ‘sainted mother’ in days of yore whiled 
away the tedious hours, displayed its sable vestments, stamped with 
the impress of antiquity. Although the ‘sainted mother’ of the 
interesting widow had been gathered to her fathers long before the 
birth of her daughters, yet these affectionate shoots of the parent 
stem exemplified the perfection of the ‘credit system,’ by responding 
most heartily to the grief of Mrs. Naomi Wimple, whenever allusion 
was made to the said ‘ sainted mother.’ 

On one occasion, when the memory of the ‘ ancient lady’ was thus 
commented on, Frank inquired, with much gravity, when the Antedi- 
luvians flourished ; but the Widow Wimple ‘could ’nt tell prezactly ;’ 
but she remembered hearing something about the family of the 
Dilooveans, who she ‘ reckoned resisted before her time !’ 

Time and distance offered no ‘obstacle to the faithful messengers 
of the Widow Wimple’s griefs. Her lamentations over the woes of 
a thousand years’ standing were equally pzquant with those elicited by 
ills of more modern origin; and calamities occurring to the bronzed 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, or the wandering hordes who 
traverse the wastes of Tartary, took rank with the sorrows of her 
own circle. Her faith in tales of horror was unmixed with doubt 
or cavil ; and the South Sea bubble promised nota tithe of the return 
which the capital invested by the amiable widow in doleful specula- 
tions secured to its possessor. 

Notwithstanding the extent of Mrs. Naomi Wimple’s travels in the 
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regions of gloom, her imagination was incapable of grasping national 
calamities. The mighty desolation, whose chariot wheels rolled over 
empires and continents, crushing human life like stubble beneath the 
heel of the reaper, was too vast for her comprehension. Her forte 
was exhibited in the detail of cndividual suffering. Like the mem- 
bers of the rifle corps, she could load and fire with great rapidity, 
but the construction of her mental fusil confined each discharge to 
winging a single object. The solemn gloom caused by a solar eclipse ; 
the heavy shadows sweeping majestically over the landscape ; the 
portentous thunder-clouds, rolling with ponderous energy across the 
expanse ; are not typical of the Widow Naomi Wimple’s mind: but 
the smoke encircling the cottage roof in a damp day, or the fantastic 
wreaths which the smoker puffs from the narcotic plant, in the midst 
of his companions, until their precise whereabout is involved in mys- 
tery, are meet emblems of the domestic and social character of her 
revelations. 

The atmosphere breathed by the Lugubrious Family was the very 
type of humidity. Tears, those mute exponertts of sorrow, were 
ever at command. The paradise of their fancy was encircled by 
mists, vapors, and noxious exhalations. The sun of their horizon 
was a dim and veiled luminary, whose flickering beams came with 
the uncertainty and hesitation which marks the reception of a neo- 
phyte in the circles of fashion. The Widow Wimple’s disregard of 
‘ book learning’ was, on one occasion, exemplified in a manver some- 
what ludicrous. A Latin quotation having been introduced by a 
sedate schoolmaster, who affected a tender regard for the widow, he 
rather apologized for quoting Latin, it being a dead language. ‘ Only 
to think,’ responded the revered head of the Lugubrious Family, 
‘that Latin is dead !— and my poor cousin Timothy, who died last 
Thursday, thirty-one years, was so detached to him! Why I remem- 
ber as if it was but yesterday, that Tim said he’d toted five hundred 
miles to look after him, and spent more than a year in incurring his 
acquaintance. And, poor soul — so he’s dead! How will his affec- 
tionate relations feel when they hear he’s prefunct ?’ 

* De-funct, you meant to say, Ma,’ sobbed Arabella. 

‘ Defunctibus et demendibus,’ said Frank, ‘ which being freely 
translated, meaneth, ‘ Dead and — ahem!’ 

On closing this pathetic lament over the buried language, the widow 
resorted to her ’kerchief, and her amiable and dutiful daughters ‘ did 
likewise.’ The learned pedagogue upon this hemmed and fidgetted, 
pulled off his spectacles, wiped them, put them on again, and looked 
up to the ceiling. Frank whistled; Augustus Fitzherbert Jones, an 
exquisite of the first water, occupied himself in convulsive efforts to 
thrust his perfumed cambric handkerchief into his mouth; and Tim 
Wilkins, a favorite of Arabella’s, trod on the tail of the cat, which 
created a most unequivocal caterwauling. This operated like a match 
applied to a train of gunpowder; for the rebellious handkerchief 
which Augustus Fitzherbert Jones had forced in ‘ durance vile,’ sud- 
denly burst its prison house, flying out of his mouth with the velocity 
of a Congreve rocket, followed by such a roar, that the watchman in 
the cupola of the City Hall, albeit a rare sleeper, was aroused to a 
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muddy consciousness. [rank followed joyfully in chorus. The 
pedagogue, after turning black in the face, was compelled to suc- 
cumb, although thereby he jeoparded his expectations; and Tim 
Wilkins’s cheeks backed and filled, until the pent-up laughter rolled 
forth in torrents. In:short, strange as it may appear to the sober- 
minded reader, the male portion of the domestic circle being fairly 
‘in for it,’ ‘burst madly from their spheres,’ grasped their beavers 
as best they might, and entered upon a running fight with the chairs 
and tables, bumping their craniums against the half-open doors, and 
tripping their toes in the carpets, by which a part suddenly found 
themselves illustrating the convenience of a horizontal position ; and 
were in divers other ways impeded intheiregress, and maimed in their 
progress. But like the ‘ linked sweetness long drawn out’ of a 
ministerial budget, these difficulties at length reached their finale, 
when the party, after performing, in a manner highly creditable, the 
laughing chorus of devils in Der Freischutz, separated to their respec- 
tive lodgings, impressed with a dim perception of the truth that 
either they, or some other bipeds, had unwittingly ‘ made judys of 
themselves.’ 

In process of time, the Widow Wimple was gathered to her fathers, 
and our mercurial friend Frank was compelled for a season to sub- 
mit to the sway of melancholy. But alas for the mutability of all 
things earthly! The sentimental Arabella eloped with a strapping 
subaltern in the dragoons, whose altitude of person was rivalled by 
the loftiness of his swagger, and the frequency of his oaths; Doro- 
thea chasseéd with a dancing-master to the tune of ‘ over the hills and 


far away ;’ Saloma was wooed and won by a tragic hero of the ‘ sock 
and buskin,’ whose feigned miseries proved irresistible ; oe 
Penelope, ‘ like Niobe all tears,’ to do the grievous for the deserte 
family hearth-stone. 


A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


A Few years’ gone, the western star 
On his lone evening watch surveyed, 
Through all his silent reign afar, 
Nought but interminable shade; 
From precipice and mountain brown 
And tangled forest darkling thrown; 
Save where the blue lakes, inland seas, 
Light ruffling to the creeping breeze, 
His trembling beams upon them played, 
Or where, no tree or summit seen, 
In one unbroken sea of green, 
That wild dark shores eternal laved, 
The prairie’s billowy verdure waved. 
Nor ever might a sound be heard, 
Save warbling of the wild-wood bird, 
Or some lone streamlet’s sullen dash 
In the deep forest, or the crash 
Of ruined rock, chance-!iuried from high, 
Or swarthy Indian’s batile cry, 
Whooped for revenge or victory ! 
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AMERICA. 


AN EXORDItUM FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


I. 


My Country! if unknown to fame, I dare 
Amid the gathering years my voice upraise 
For thee and thine in other tones than prayer, 
Waking long silent musings into praise 
Of thee and of thy glories, let thy grace 
Accord me pardon : since no master hand 
Thy mighty themes on loftier lyre essays, 
Which treasured long in thought, my heart expand, 
And burn into my soul, oh thou! my native land! 















Il. 


What though no tower its ruined form uprears, 

Nor blazoned heraldry and pictured hall 

Waken the memories of a thousand years? 

Yet may we many a glorious scene recaH, 

And deeds long cherished in the hearts of all 

Who hail thee mother ; yet from mountain gray, 

And forest green, primeval shadows fall 

On waters blue. The journeying stars survey 
No lovelier realm than thine, freeborn America ! 


NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY CALEB CUSAING. 


Many objects of attention are found in the environs of Amsterdam, 
among the villages and small towns which abound in this populous 
region. Excursions to the Texel by the new ship-canal; to Hoorn 
and to Naerden on the Zuyder Zee; and to many other points, which 
the various means of intercommunication render cheap and easy, 
will furnish the traveller with much information concerning the pecu- 
liarities of the Dutch. It is usual to make an excursion to the town 
of Zaandam, or Sardam, as it is often called, situated on the opposite 
side of the Y from Amsterdam, for the purpose of seeing the but in 
which Peter the Great lived, when he worked there in 1696,as a 
common shipwright. This humble dwelling still remains, a monu- 
ment of the decision of character and perseverance of that extraor- 
dinary monarch. It has been restored by direction of his descendant 
the Emperor Alexander, who visited the spot in 1514, and enclosed 
to preserve it from further decay. At Zaandam every thing is in the 
purest style of Dutch neatness and ornament, indicating at the same 
time the prosperous industry and easy condition of the inhabitants. 

But the most curious and characteristic place in this respect, is the 
celebrated village of Broek, in the district called Waterland, situated 
a little to the northeast of Amsterdam. The extreme humidity of 
the atmosphere in all parts of Holland, renders every precaution 
necessary to maintain cleanliness, and health, and comfort, and this is 
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articularly the case in the tract of conntry which lies between the 
r the Zuyder Zee, and the ocean, and which is completely saturated 
as it were with water. In Broek, however, the principle of neatness 
is pushed to the degree of burlesque extravagance. The whole 
village has the air of the little gaudy painted playthings of a toy-shop. 
The houses are of wood, painted green and white, each standing in 
the midst of its little garden, with its walks and borders laid out in the 
most curious and whimsical manner. The pavement of the streets is 
in a sort of mosaic of stones of different colors, and is constantly 
kept as neat and clean as possible. A custom prevails here, as in 
Zaandam, and in other parts of North Holland, of opening the prin- 
cipal door of the house only at the three great epochs of life, baptism, 
marriage, and burial. No dogs or horses are permitted to pass in the 
streets. As the gardens consist of a rich black mould that would 
adhere to the shoes; slippers are placed at the gate, which persons 
who enter put on for the time. To such an excess is every thing 
carried, that white curtains are found on the stable-window of man 
of the barns, which are as neatly painted as the dwelling-houses. 
Slippers are deposited within the door of the house, for persons, 
whether visiters or others, to put on when they come in, so as not to 
soil the carpets or floor. It is even said that the clergyman leaves 
his shoes at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and puts on a pair of slippers 
on ascending to the desk. Indeed, had | not received assurance of 
the truth of the facts from Hollanders who had resided in the village, 
and who could have no inducement to expose their friends to ridicule 
by misrepresentations, | should have hesitated to believe in these and 
other extravagances of the good people of Broek. 

I did not visit either of these places, however, in person, but on 
leaving Amsterdam proceeded to Utrecht by the canal. The treks- 
chuyt on this route is drawn by two horses, and travels with uncom- 
mon speed, although at a rate of fare somewhat higher than the or- 
dinary boats. The route is considered one of the most agreeable in 
North Holland, as it begins on the river Amstel aud terminates on 
the Vecht, passing successively through the villages of Ouderkerk, 
Abcoude, Baambrugge, Vreeland, Loenersloot, Loenen, Nieuwer- 
sluis with its fortitications and locks, Breukelen, Maarsen, and Zuilen. 
Several of these are on the Vecht, whose banks are sprinkled with 
pretty country seats near the water, as I have described them in 
other parts of Holland. It is stated in one of the books, that near 
to Utrecht the houses encroach so much on the canal that the horses 
are unharnessed, and the boat is dragged forward by an old woman. 
This did not happen when I passed the spot, but the boat was poled 
along just as is done by the boatman on the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
Nor if it had happened, would it have seemed particularly remarka- 
ble, I had so frequently seen women dragging along the schuyts on 
the canals in various parts of Holland. Indeed the task of attending 
at the bridges, of raising them when requisite, of taking care of the 
locks, and the like, appears to be generally devolved upon females. 

Utrecht is situated at the confluence of the small river Vecht with 
the Old Rhine. It is built on a slight elevation, and surrounded by 
walls, and has existed from the time of the Romans, when it was 
known by the name of Ultrajectum or Trajectum Ulpii. In the 
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middle ages, it was the see of a rich and powerful independent bish- 
opric, whose prelates bore an active part in the wars and dissensions 
of the times. Formerly it flourished greatly by means of its silk 
manufactures, which, although they have greatly declined, still sub- 
sist, together with fabrics of cloth, muskets, and copper. It also 
possesses, in consequence of its position, considerable commerce with 
the interior, by means of the Vecht and the Rhine. Its climate is 
healthy, owing to the elevation of the ground, and its immediate en- 
virons are pleasant, which are among the advantages of its ancient 
and celebrated University. 

The Cathedral of Utrecht consists of a noble fragment, or rather 
of two fragments, of an edifice, which seems originally to have been 
one of the finest specimens of church-architecture in the Nether- 
lands, or at least in Holland. It was built in 630, by Dagobert L, 
king of the Franks, and is called the Domkerk. In 1674, a violent 
tempest broke down the nave or body of the church, leaving the 
tower at one end, and the choir and transept at the other, standing 
uninjured. The fragments having been removed, and the entrance 
of the remaining part of the edifice walled, a broad street runs be- 
tween that and the lower, showing the great size of the intermedi- 
ate part which has disappeared. The tower possesses very great 
elevation, affording an extensive view over a vast tract of country in 
every direction. Its bells and its carillon are celebrated for their 
magnitude, and for the excellence of their tones. The choir, which 
still exists, forms in itself a spacious church, continuing to be used 
for religious services, and affording an imposing idea of the vastness 
and splendor of the edifice when it was entire. The cloisters at the 
side of the church are occupied as the collegiate buildings of the 
University. 

The Stadhuis has a handsome front, but is an irregular building, 
blocked in with others, and constructed without regard to the rules 
of symmetry. Nor is there, among the other buildings of Utrecht, 
any one which merits very particular attention. In the vicinity of 
this city, however, is the charming village of Zeist, where the Mora- 
vian Brethren, so commendable for their benevolent principles of 
religion, and for their morality, decency, and industry, possess an 
extensive establishment. 

Leaving Utrecht, I took the diligence to Antwerp, by the way of 
Breda. The road is excellent for the whole distance, except that it 
is necessary to cross the large rivers in ferry-boats. Until you enter 
North Brabant, and approach Breda, the road passes through some 
of the lowest parts of Holland, in the region where the Lek and the 
Maes converge together, and along the sunken shores of the Bies- 
bosch. It is, therefore, raised far above the surrounding country, 
sometimes apparently ten feet, and always to a considerable height, 
because otherwise it would be flooded during the winter, and in the 
occasional inundations, to which the whole territory is subject. The 
country is, of course, excessively wet, and the air is constantly filled 
with the damp exhalations, arising from so large a surface of fresh 
water, dispersed in rivers, canals, and lakes. 

The first town of any note is Vianen, to arrive at which you 
cross the Lek. The ferry-boat was worked along by means of a 
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rope, and the mode of doing it was somewhat singular. Several 
men were employed to move the boat. Each of them made use of 
a small chain, with an iron plate fastened to the end of it. This 
chain he slung around the rope, so as to form a kind of knot by 
means of the plate, and then walked the boat along, holding on the 
rope by his chain. Vianen depends for subsistence upon the culture 
of flax, but is beautified by orchards and other rural ornaments in 
its environs. The ruins of the old castle of Batenstein still remain 
here, in which Henry de Brederode, the feudal superior of Vianen, 
held a meeting of nobles in 1566, to concert the means of resisting 
Philip of Spain. 

Soon afterward you arrive at Gorcum, a large town situated at 
the junction of the Linge with the Maes or Waal, and carrying on a 
considerable commerce in grain, hemp, butter, and cheese. At this 
place, you cross the Waal, and arrive at the village of Worcum on 
the opposite side. Here, about two miles above you on the left, you 
see the remains of the famous castle of Loevestein, on the point of 
the island of Bommel, formed by the separation of the Waal into 
two branches. This now dilapidated castle has often served as a 
prison of state, and in it Grotius had been confined for the space of 
three years, when he was set free by the bold and happy stratagem 
of his wife, Maria de Reigersbergen, who caused her husband to be 
conveyed away in a box, supposed to contain books, in which she 
herself had previously entered his prison. 

From hence the road passes through the country called the Land 
of Altena, lying ou the eastern shore of the Biesbosch, until you 
pass another ferry, which brings you to the village of Raamsdork, 
near the fortified town of Gertruydenburg, which stands full in view 
on your right as you proceed. Here you enter North Brabant, by 
a new road leading to Breda, constructed under the direction of Na- 
poleon, and of course a good one, which soon brings you to the large 
agricultural town of Oosterhout, where the face of the country is 
entirely changed. Itis no longer a low sunken morass, filling the 
air with perpetual dampness; but, on the contrary, a dry and sandy 
soil, interspersed with woods of pine, and patches of cultivated land, 
shows that you have reached a more healthful, if not a more produc- 
tive, region. You thus arrive at the pretty town of Breda, through 
its delightful environs, which are in the highest state of cultivation, 
and justly admired for their beauty. 

Breda is watered by the Merk and the Aa, and is well built and 
strongly fortified, and has obtained the various chances of war common 
for so many centuries to all the strong places in the Low Countries. 
It is well known in English history as the place of residence of 
Charles II., and his little court, in the time of Cromwell. Being a 
feudal possession of the house of Orange, it has been considerably 
beautified and improved by that family, who constructed there, in the 
sixteenth century, the noble castle which is seen on the banks of the 
Merk. Vestiges of an older castle, founded in 1350, also exist ; and 
the general beauties of the place are enhanced by the esplanade and 
garden with its grove of trees. The cathedral, a fine edifice with a 
lofty tower, contains a superb mausoleum of Engelbert de Nassau. 
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From Breda, a short ride through a country abounding in open moors, 
pine barrens, and light sands, brings the traveller to Antwerp. 

Without proceeding here to give an account of Antwerp, I revert 
to Rotterdam, for the purpose of describing the direct route from this 
city to Antwerp, which I took on my first visit to the Netherlands. 
I left Rotterdam in a steamboat at an early hour in the morving, and 
sailing up the Maes by the village of Ysselmonde, soon arrived at 
Dort. ‘The steamboat, like the trekschuyts, was ordinary in its 
appearance and appointments, being destitute of the tasteful orna- 
meuts which decorate those of the United States. In proceeding up 
past Rotterdam, you have a fine view of the regular and sightly build- 
ings of the Navy Yard. In this quarter lay the large four-masted 
steamboat, called the Monster. She was constructed several years 
before, but owing to her enormously disproportionate length, mea- 
suring two hundred and fitty feet from stem to stern, and only thirty- . 
five feet, or about one eighth part at the beams, she hogged iu launch- 
ing, and had never yet been to sea, owing to disputes between the 
owners and the government, who had contemptated employing her 
as a packet to Batavia. 

In ascending toward Dort, we met or passed many of the huge 
vessels engaged in the trade of the Rhine. They are heavy mis- 
shapen hulks, of three or four hundred tons’ burthen, whose place 
might be advantageously supplied by the substitution of steamboats, 
steam being so decidedly superior to wind for the purpose of navi- 
gating rivers. But the prejudices of the people, and especially the 
interest of the persons now employed in the trade, had proved, 
hitherto, an effectual obstacle to the introduction of this improve- 
ment. It would seem that the Dutch ministry have no such preju- 
dice against change in some respects, because they have anticipated 
other nations in trying the experiment of a steam-ship fo cross the 
Atlantic, in the packet which communicates between Holland and her 
colonies in South America. But there is less readiness for innova- 
tion in regard to the internal navigation of the country. Thus the 
canal-boats have remained the same foracentury. A plan was lately 
attempted to introduce canal-boats with small keels, so as to prevent 
their making lee-way, but the government set their faces against it 
as an unsafe innovation. So also the slow and unwieldy craft in 
question continued to maintain undisputed possession of the com- 
merce of the Rhine. 

Dordrecht, or Dordt, as it is commonly called, is strongly situated 
upon the point of an island formed by the inundation which gave 
birth to the great lake of Biesbosch. In the Kloveniers-Doelen of 
thiecity, was holden the celebrated synod of 1610, which condemned 
the tenets of Arminius. The position of the city renders it conspi- 
cuous from various points of view, in sailing upon the mingled 
streams which branch out from the Rhine and the Maes in this 
vicinity. And its buildings, reaching down to the bank of the river, 
with the imposing mass of the great church rising above them, have 
a fine effect in the distance, as 1 have elsewhere remarked. This 
edifice was erected for Catholic worship, like the other great churches 
in Holland; and originally dedicated to the Virgin. It is a noble 
structure, and in addition to its magnitude, and the imposing style of ~ 
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its architecture, it possesses a white marble pulpit, which is justly 
esteemed as a very beautiful piece of workmanship. In addition to 
its other branches of trade, Dordt is celebrated as the greatest tim- 
ber-market of the country, enormous rafts being floated down to this 
city for sale from Andernach and other places on the Rhine. 

Leaving Dordt, we proceeded by the Kil into Hollands Diep, 
and passing Willemstadt, proceeding down toward the innermost 
islands of Zealand, leaving Over Flakkee on the right, and thence by 
the islands of Tholen and South Beveland, and in sight of Bergen- 
op-Zoom, into the Scheldt, and to Antwerp. 

I had occasion, during the voyage of this day, to be confirmed in 
sentiments, which had frequently occurred to me before, somewhat 
at variance with the received opinions concerning the Dutch. One 
fact, which struck me at every turn in Holland, was their superior 
temperance, as compared with ourselves. It should be remembered, 
that in every part of Holland it is difficult to obtain pure water. At 
Rotterdam it is more tolerable than in the other large cities, being 
procured by the filtration of the muddy current of the Maes, but 
even there it is not wholly pure. At the Hague, and at Leyden, and 
at Amsterdam, it is not only deleterious in quality, but has a bad 
taste. This circumstance would naturally lead to the more extended 
use of spiritous liquors, as would also the extreme humidity of the 
atmosphere, constantly filled with exhalations from the surface 
of the vast body of fresh water which pervades all Holland. 
And yet I am well satisfied there is much less of intemperance 
among the Dutch than there is in some other countries, which have 
no such plausible excuse for the indulgence of a bad habit. The 
custom, universal among the better classes, of drinking only light 
wines at the table, extends even to the ordinary at an hotel; so 
that any gentleman who should call for brandy with his dinner, would 
be looked upon as possessing a singular taste, to say no more. And, 
as I have once before observed, there is no bar-room, with its long 
array of decanters, at any of the respectable houses in Holland. 

Another thing, about which some misapprehension prevails, is the 
use of tobacco in that country. You see the pipe, to be sure, almost 
every where; and smoking seems to be as much a matter of course 
with the male sex at least, as eating. But the degree of annoyance, 
to which a stranger is subjected by this national usage, is grossly 
exaggerated in the books. A little toleration should be practised by 
the traveller toward the peculiarities of the people among whom 
he happens to be. I uniformly found the gentlemen, whom I casually 
met in the trekschuyts, diligences, and steamboats, particularly sedu- 
lous to avoid giving offence to others by the untimely use of tobaaco. 
And they observe, on all occasions, the greatest neatness in regard 
to it, avoiding to fall into those unseemly practices, which are ‘too 
often incidental to smoking, and are so much worse than the habit 
itself. Their pipes are always neat, and often tasteful and beautiful, 
with porcelain or amber bowls, silver caps and embroidered handles, 
of highly ornamental appearance. 1 do not speak, of course, of the 
practice of individuals in their own families, where, however, if the 
attentive wife is expected to have in readiness for her husband, on 
his return home from business, his chair, his slippers, and his pipe, 
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we need not apprehend that, in the use of the latter, any of the rules 
of neatness will be infringed. 

How far the careful neatness of the Dutch, their constant use of 
tobacco, or other peculiarities in their manners, may be the result of 
climate and physical circumstances, I do not stop to inquire, in a 
mere cursory description of things that are apparent to the traveller ; 
my object being to narrate, and not to discuss. I quit the subject, 
therefore, with an anecdote, which, although related of a period far 
removed from the present day, is not the less apt as an illustration of 
existing customs. The Emperor Charles Fifth, when passing through 
some village in Holland, manifested to a notable of the place a desire 
to see the apartments of his wife, as a matter of curiosity. The ger- 
tleman entreated his imperial master to wait until he had obtained 
permission of the lady. He hastened to her and communicated the 
desire of the Emperor. After a moment's hesitation, she cried, 
‘ No, it is impossible ; the Emperor would not be willing to take off 
his boots ;? for her principles of cleanliness were too sacred to admit 
of any compromise with the etiquette of imperial rank. The pro- 
gress of civilization has greatly diminished the difference which for- 
merly existed in this respect, between the Hollanders and the intel- 
ligent classes in other countries ; but long after the time of Charles 
Fifth, the dwellings of the poor in Holland would have put to shame 
the richest mansions in the rest of Europe. One of those contempo- 
rary chroniclers, who have given us so clear an insight into the iute- 
rior of the palace, says of Louis Fourteenth: ‘ Le Roi et Monsieur 
étaient habitués, des leur enfance, a la saleté de l'intérieur des 
maisans, en sorte qu’ils ne croyaient pas que cela pit étre autrement ;’ 
and this amid all the luxuries and splendor of the Palace Royal and 
of Versailles. 

In describing the towns, as well as the open regions of Holland, I 
have repeatedly mentioned the verdant appearance of both, as one of 
the most delightful features of the country. It was the more striking 
to me, from the general neglect of this particular, in the ordinary 
husbandry of the United States, as well as in the decoration of the 
cities. Noone can fail to see how much the bright flowering hedges 
of Holland add to the beauty of the landscape, as compared with the 
naked stone walls and the mean, coarse fences, which are made to 
divide the fields in America. The deficiency of agreeable prome- 
nades and avenues of trees in and about most of our large towns, is 
still more to be lamented, especially as a little forethought and care 
might have given us, in all of them, the same rich shaded walk8; and 
rows of noble old trees, which adorn Rotterdam, the Hague and 
Harlem. How much soever, in beautifying our cities, we may prize 
the decorations which are purely the work of art, we should never 
be unmindful of the bounties of Nature, and of her power to com 
tribute to the same desirable end. 


‘ARGUMEAT'S SAKE.’ 


Wuo thinks as others, and agrees 

With all, finds nought, and little sees: 
Did all accord, then all might stand 
Stock still, and darkness drown the land ! 
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To the Land Breeze. { December, 


TO THE LAND BREEZE. 


Tet me, Wind, that, fragrance-laden, 
Glidest through the wildernesses, 
Hast thou met a gentle maiden, 
With blue eye and raven tresses ? 
Singing through the mountain firs, 
Wood and highland half-way over : 
Didst thou kiss a cheek like hers ? 
Ha! — thou roguish, airy rover! 


Hast thou been where leaves were gliding 
O’er some fountain’s star-paved bosom, 
On the silver ripples sliding — 
Sedge and green wood round, in blossom 7 
Hast thou stories of the sea ? 
Tales to tell where stars are winking ? 
Of the woody upland lea, 
And the fields where streams are tinkling? 


Chartered by the northern squall, 
Hast thou, where the hills are raw, 
Blown the pine knots in the kraal 
Of the sooty Esquimaux ? 
Or hadst thou a gentler birth 
In some glen, ’mid woods Brazilian, 
When the young birds, full of mirth, 
T wittered in Night’s blue pavilion ? 


When upon the matted rushes 
Thou the sweet moonlight wast quilting, 
Mid the grass and water bushes, 
Did’st thou see the young waves tilting ? 
Or some stormy cape across. 
When the driving snow fell fast, 
Hast thou chased the albatross, 
Screaming in the northern blast ? 


Wind, that on thy pleasant way 

Through the woods and budding thickets, 
Pipest through the sunny day 

To the birds and mountain-crickets, 
Tell me, tell me, roving Wind, 

Hast thou ne’er known sadder story ? 
Raven hair, with sea-weed twined, 

Floats beneath yon promontory ! 


Diamonds on that snow-white bosom 
Litht the coral wildernesses, 

And the red-moss shows its blossom 
Through that fair girl’s raven tresses : 
ere where ptarmigans are calling, 
Sleeps slie, ’neath the summer billow, 

Sea-weeds floating up and falling, 
Glossy green, around her pillow! 


Wind, oh Wind! thy voice is dying, 
And thy daily toil is over; 
In the reeds where thou art sighing, 
Sweetly rest, oh mountain rover! 
Thus when life’s last pang hath died, 
And this poor heart beats nu more, 
May my sin-freed spirit glide 
Gently thus to Heaven’s bright shore ! 










The Crayon Papers. 


The Cravon Papers. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER, 










Sir: Isend you a few more extracts from my travelling note-books. 
They are the first sketchings of a series of essays, narrative, descrip- 
tive, and characteristic, which I intended to improve and extend at 
my leisure, but which I have suffered for years to lie neglected among 
my papers, until the subjects of which they treat are almost out of 
date. Such as they are, I trust them to the indulgence of your readers. 


Your obt. servt., 
Georrrey Crayon. 


—_ — 



























PARISIAN SKETCHES IN 1825. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHARACTER. 





As I ama mere looker-on in Europe, and hold myself as much 
as possible aloof from its quarrels and prejudices, I feel something 
like one overlooking a game, who, without any great skill 8f his own, : 
can occasionally perceive the blunders of much abler players. This ; 
neutrality of feeling enables me to enjoy the contrasts of character - 
presented in this time of general peace ; when the various people | 
of Europe, who have so long been sundered by wars, are brought a 
together, and placed side by side in this great gathering-place of 
nations. No greater contrast, however, is exhibited, than that of 
the French and English. The peace has deluged this gay capital 
with English visitors, of all ranks and conditions, They throng 
every place of curiosity and amusement; fill the public gardens, 
the galleries, the cafés, saloons, theatres ; always herding together, 
never associating with the French. ‘The two nations are like two a 
threads of different colors, tangled together, but never blended. 4 

In fact, they present a continual antithesis, and seem to value ‘y 
themselves upon being unlike each other; yet each have their pecu- 
liar merits, which should entitle them to each other’s esteem. The 
French intellect is quick and active. It flashes its way into a subject ; 
with the rapidity of lightning ; seizes upon remote conclusions with . 
a sudden bound, and its deductions are almost intuitive. —The English af 
intellect is less rapid, but more persevering; less sudden, but more Hi 
sure in its deductions. The quickness and mobility of the French 4 
enable them to find enjoyment in the multiplicity of sensations. i} 
They speak and act more from immediate impressions than from i 
reflection and meditation. They are therefore more social and com- 
municative ; more fond of society, and of places of public resort and 
amusement. An Englishman is more reflective in his habits. He 
lives in the world of his own thoughts, and seems more self-existent 
and self-dependent. He loves the quiet of his own apartment: even 
when abroad, he in a manner makes a little solitude around him, by 
his silence and reserve: he moves about shy and solitary, and as it 
were, buttoned up, body and soul. 

The French are great optimists: they seize upon every good as 
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it flies, and revel in the passing pleasure. The Englishman is too 
apt to neglect the present good, in preparing against the possible evil. 
However adversities may lower, let the sun shine but for a moment, 
and forth sallies the mercurial Frenchman, in holiday dress and 
holiday spirits, gay as a butterfly, as though his sunshine were per- 
petual; but let the sun beam never so brightly, so there be but a 
cloud in the horizon, the wary Englishman ventures forth distrust- 
fully, with bis umbrella in his hand. 

The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at turning small things to 
advantage. No one can be gay and luxufious on smaller means; no 
one requires less expense to be happy. He practices a kind of 
gilding in his style of living, and hammers out every guinea into 
gold leaf. The Englishman, on the contrary, is expensive in his 
habits, and expensive in his enjoyments. He values every thing, 
whether useful or ornamental, by what it costs. He has no satisfac- 
tion in show, unless it be solid and complete, Every thing goes with 
him by the square foot. Whatever display he makes, the depth is 
sure to equal the surface. 

The Frenchman’s habitation, like himself, is open, cheerful, bust- 
ling, and noisy. He lives in a part of a great hotel, with wide portal, 
paved court, 2 spacious dirty stone staircase, and a family on eve 
floor. All is clatter and chatter. He is good humored and talkative 
with his servants, sociable with his neighbors, and complaisant to 
all the world. Any body has access to himself and his apartments ; 
his very bed-room is open to visitors, whatever may be its state of 
confusion; and all this not from any peculiarly hospitable feeling, 
but from that communicative habit which predominates over his 
character. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, ensconces himself in a snug: 
brick mansion, which he has all to himself; locks the front door ; 
puts broken bottles along his walls, and spring-guns and man-traps 
in his gardens; shrouds himself with trees and window-curtains ; 
exults in his quiet and privacy, and seems disposed to keep out noise, 
daylight, and company. His house, like himself, has a reserved, in- 
hospitable exterior; yet whoever gains admittance, is apt to find a 
warm heart and warm fireside within. 

The French excel in wit ; the English in humor: the French have 
gayer fancy, the English richer imagination. The former are full of 
sensibility ; easily moved, and prone to sudden and great excite- 
ment; but their excitement is not durable: the English are more 
phlegmatic; not so readily affected ; but capable of being aroused 
to greatenthusiasm-. The faults of these opposite temperaments are, 
that the vivacity of the French is apt to sparkle up ui bs frothy, the 
gravity of the English to settledown and grow muddy. When the 
two characters can be fixed in a medium, the French kept from 
effervescence and the English from stagnation, both will be found 
excellent. 

This contrast of character may also be noticed in the great concerns 
of the two nations. The ardent Frenchman is all for military renown: 
he fights for glory, that is to say, for success in arms. For, provided 
the national flag is victorious, he cares little about the expense, the in- 

justice, or the inutility of the war, It is wonderful how the poorest 
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Frenchman will revel on a triumphant bulletin: a gre ‘tory is 
meat and drink to him; and at the sight of a military ‘reign, 


bringing home captured cannon and captured standards, throws 
up his greasy cap in the air, and is ready to jump out of his wooden 
shoes for joy. 

John Bull, on the contrary, is a reasoning, considerate person. If 
he does wrong, it is in the most rational way imaginable. He fights 
because the good of the world requires it. He is a moral person, and 
makes war upon his neighbor for the maintenance of peace and good 
order, and sound principles. He is a money-making personage, and 
fights for the prosperity of commerce and manufactures. Thus the 
two nations have been fighting, time out of mind, for glory and good. 
The French, in pursuit of glory, have had their capital twice taken ; 
and John, in pursuit of good, has run himself over head and ears 
in debt. 


THE TUILLERIES AND WINDSOR CASTLE. 


I HAVE sometimes fancied I could discover national characteristics 
in national edifices. In the Chateau of the Tuilleries, for instance, I 
perceive the same jumble of contrarieties that marks the French 
character ; the same whimsical mixture of the great and the little ; 
the splendid and the paltry, the sublime and the grotesque. On visit- 
ing this famous pile, the first thing that strikes both eye and ear, is 
military display. The courts glitter with steel-clad soldiery, and re- 
sound with the tramp of horse, the roll of drum, and the bray of 
trumpet. Dismounted guardsmen patrol its arcades, with loaded 
carbines, jingling spears, and clanking sabres. Gigantic grenadiers 
are posted about its stair-cases; young officers of the guards loil 
from the balconies, or lounge in groups upon the terraces ; and the 
gleam of bayonet from window to window, shows that sentinels are 
pacing up and down the corridors and ante-chambers. The first floor 
is brilliant with the splendors of a court. French taste has tasked 
itself in adorning the sumptuous suites of apartments; nor are 
the gilded chapel and splendid theatre forgotten, where Piety and 
Pleasure are next-door neighbors, and harmonize together with per- 
fect French dbienseance. 

Mingled up with all this regal and military magnificence, is a world 
of whimsical and make-shift detail. A great part of the huge edifice 
is cut up into little chambers and nestling-places for retainers of the 
court, dependants on retainers, and hangers-on of dependants. Some 
are squeezed into narrow entre-sols, those low, dark, intermediate 
slices of apartments between floors, the inhabitants of which seem 
shoved in edge-ways, like books between narrow shelves; others are 
perched, like swallows, under the eaves; the high roofs, too, which 
are as tall and steep as a French cocked-hat, have rows of little dor- 
mant windows, tier above tier, just large enough to admit light and air 
for some dormitory, and to enable its occupant to peep out at the 
sky. Even to the very ridge of the roof, may be seen, here and 
there, one of these air-holes, with a stove pipe beside it, to carry off 
the smoke from the handful of fuel with which its weasen-faced 
tenant simmers his demi-tasse of coffee. 
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‘On approaching the palace from the Pont Royal, you take in at a 
glance all the various strata of inhabitants ; the garreteer in the roof; 
the retainer in the entre-sol; the courtiers at the casements of the 
royal apartments ; while on the ground-floor a steam of savory 
odors, and a score or two of cooks, in white caps, bobbing their 
heads about the windows, betray that scientific and all-important 
laboratory, the Royal Kitchen. 


Go into the grand ante-chamber of the royal apartments on Sunday, 
and see the mixture of Old and New France: the old emigrés, returned 
with the Bourbons; little withered, spindle-sbhanked old noblemen, 
clad in court dresses, that figured in these saloons before the revolution, 
and have been carefully treasured up during their exile; with the 
solitaires and ailes de pigeon of former days: and the court swords 
strutting out behind, like pins stuck through dry beetles. See 
them haunting the scenes of their former splendor, in hopes of a res- 
titution of estates, like ghosts haunting the vicinity of buried trea- 
sure: while around them you see the Young France, that have grown 
up in the fighting school of Napoleon ; all equipped en mi/itaire : tall, 
hardy, frank, vigorous, sun-burnt, fierce-whiskered ; with tramping 
boots, towering crests, and glittering breast-plates. 

It is incredible the number of ancient and hereditary feeders on 
royalty said to be housed in this establishment. Indeed all the royal 
palaces abound with noble families returned from exile, and who have 
nestling-places allotted them while they await the restoration of their 
estates, or the much-talked-of law indemnity. Some of them have 
fine quarters, but poor living. Some families have but five or six 
hundred francs a year, and all their retinue consists of a servant 
woman. With all this, they maintain their old aristocratical hauteur, 
look down with vast contempt upon the opulent families which have 
risen since the revolution ; stigmatize them all as parvenues, or up- 
starts, and refuse to visit them. 

In regarding the exterior of the Tuilleries, with all its outward 
sigus of internal populousness, I have often thought what a rare 
sight it would be to see it suddenly unroofed, and all its nooks and 
corners laid open to the day. It would be like turning up the stump 
of an old tree, and dislodging the world of grubs, and ants, and 
beetles lodged beneath. Indeed there is a scandalous anecdote cur- 
rent, that in the time of one of the petty plots, when petards were 
exploded under the windows of the Tuilleries, the police made a 
sudden investigation of the palace at four o’clock in the morning; 
when a scene ‘of the most whimsical confusion ensued. Hosts of 
supernumerary inhabitants were found foisted into the huge edifice : 
every rat-hole had its occupant; and places which had been con- 
sidered as tenanted only by spiders, were found crowded with a 
surreptitious population. It is added, that many ludicrous accidents 
occurred ; great scampering and slamming of doors, and whisking 
away in night- -gowns and slippers; and several persons, who were 
found by accident in their neighbors’ chambers, evinced indubitable 
astonishment at the circumstance. 

As I have fancied I could read the French character in the na- 
tional palace of the Tuileries, so I have pictured to myself some of 
the traits of John Bull in his royal abode of Windsor Castle. The 
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Tuilleries, outwardly a peaceful palace, is in effect a swaggering 
military hold; while the old castle, on the contrary, in spite of its 
bullying look, is completely under petticoat government. Every 
corner and nook is built up into some snug, cosy nestling place, some 
‘ procreant cradle,’ not tenanted by meagre expectants or whiskered 
warriors, but by sleek place-men ; knowing realizers of present pay 
and present pudding ; who seem placed there not to kill and destroy, 
but to breed and multiply. Nursery maids and children shine with 
rosy faces at the windows, and swarm about the courts and terraces. 
The very soldiery have a pacific look, and when off duty, may be 
seen loitering about the place with the nursery maids; not making 
love to them in the gay gallant style of the French soldiery, but 
with infinite bonhommie aiding them to take care of the broods of 
children. 

Though the old castle is in decay, every thing about it thrives : 
the very crevices of the walls are tenanted by swallows, rooks, and 
pigeons, all sure of quiet lodgment: the ivy strikes its roots deep 
in the fissures, and flourishes about the mouldering tower.* Thus it 
is with honest John: according to his own account, he is ever going 
to ruin, yet every thing that lives on him, thrives and waxes fat. He 
would fain be a soldier, and swagger like his neighbors ; but his do- 
mestic, quiet-loving, uxorious nature continually gets the upper 
hand ; and though he may mount his helmet and gird on his sword, 
yet he is apt to sink into the plodding, pains-taking father of a family ; 
with a troop of children at his heels, and his women-kind hanging 
on each arm. 


—_—— 


THE 





FIELD OF 





WATERLOO. 


I nave spoken heretofore with some levity of the contrast ‘that 
exists between the English and French character; but it deserves 
more serious consideration. They are the two great nations of mo- 
dern times most diametrically opposed, and most worthy of each 
other’s rivalry ; essentially distiuct in their characters, excelling in 
opposite qualities, and reflecting lustre on each other by their very 
opposition. In nothing is this contrast more strikingly evinced than 
in their military conduct. For ages have they been contending, and 
for ages have they crowded each other’s history with acts of splendid 
heroism. Take the Battle of Waterloo, for instance, the last and 
most memorable trial of their rival prowess. Nothing could surpass 
the brilliant daring on the one side, and the steadfast enduring on 
the other. The French cavalry broke like waves on the compact 
squares of English infantry. They were seen galloping round those 
serried walls of men, seeking in vain for an entrance; tossing their 
arms in the air, in the heat of their enthusiasm, and braving the whole 
front of battle. The British troops, on the other hand, forbidden to 
move or fire, stood firm and enduring. Their columns were ripped 
up by cannonry ; whole rows were swept down at a shot: the sur- 
vivors closed their ranks, and stood firm. In this way many columns 


* Note. The above sketch was written before the thorough repairs and magnificent 
additions that have been made of late years to Windsor Castle. 
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stood anonai the pelting of thei iron tempest without firing a shot ; 
without any action to stir their blood, or excite their spirits. Death 
thinned their ranks, but could not shake their souls. 

A beautiful instance of the quick and generous impulses to which 
the French are prone, is given in the case of a French cavalier, in 
the hottest of the action, charging furiously upon a British officer, 
but perceiving in the moment of assault that his adversary had lost 
his sword-arm, dropping the point of his sabre, and courteously 
riding on. Peace be with that generous warrior, whatever were his 
fate! If he went down in the storm of battle, with the foundering 
fortunes of his chieftain, may the turf of Waterloo grow green 
above his grave !— and happier far would be the fate of such a spirit, 
to sink amidst the tempest, unconscious of defeat, than to survive, 
and mourn over the blighted laurels of his country. 

In this way the two armies fought through a long and bloody day. 
The French with enthusiastic valor, the English with cool, inflexible 
courage, until Fate, as if to leave the question of superiority still un- 
decided between two such adversaries, brought up the Prussians to 
decide the fortunes of the field. 

It was several years afterward, that I visited the field of Waterloo. 
The ploughshare had been busy with its oblivious labors, and the 
frequent harvest had nearly obliterated the vestiges of war. Still 
the blackened ruins of Hoguemont stood, a monumental pile, to mark 
the violence of this vehement struggle. Its broken walls, pierced by 
bullets, and shattered by explosions, showed the deadly strife that 
had taken place within ; when Gaul and Britain, hemmed in between 
narrow walls, hand to hand and foot to foot, fought from garden to 
court-yard, from court-yard to chamber, with intense and concen- 
trated rivalship. Columns of smoke turned from this vortex of battle 
as from a volcano: ‘ it was,’ said my guide, ‘like a little hell upon 
earth.’ Not far off, two or three broad spots of rank, unwholesome 
green still marked the places where these rival warriors, after their 
fierce and fitful struggle, slept quietly together in the lap of their 
common mother earth. Over all the rest of the field, peace had re- 
sumed its sway. The thoughtless whistle of the peasant floated on 
the air, instead of the trumpet’s clangor ; the team slowly labored up 
the hill-side, once shaken by the hoofs of rushing squadrons; and 
wide fields of corn waved peacefully over the soldiers’ graves, as 


summer seas dimple over the place where many a tall ship lies 
buried. 


To the foregoing desultory notes on the French military character, 
let me append a few traits which | picked up verbally in one of the 
French provinces. They may have already appeared in print, but 
I have never met with them. 

At the breaking out of the revolution, when so many of the old 
families emigrated, a descendant of the great Turenne, by the name 
of De Latour D’Auvergne, refused to accompany his relations, and 
entered into the Republican army. He served in all the campaigns 
of the revolution, distinguished himself by his valor, his accomplish- 
ments, and his generous spirit, and might have risen to fortune and 
to the highest honors. He refused, however, all rank in the army, 
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above that of captain, and would receive no recompense for his 
achievements but a sword of honor. Napoleon, in testimony of his 
merits, gave him the title of Premier Grenadier de France, (First 
Grenadier of France,) which was the only title he would ever bear. 
He was killed in Germany, in 1809 or 710. To honor his memory, 
his place was always retained in his regiment, as if he still occupied 
it; and whenever the regiment was mustered, and the name of De 


Latour D’Auvergne was called out, the reply was: ‘ Dead on the 
field of honor !’ 


PARIS AT 





THE RESTORATION. 


Paris presented a singular aspect just after the downfall of Napo- 
leon, and the restoration of the Bourbons. It was filled with a rest- 
less, roaming population ; a dark, sallow race, with fierce moustaches, 
black cravats, and feverish, menacing looks; men suddenly thrown 
out of employ by the return of peace; officers cut short in their 
career, and cast loose with scanty means, mapy of them in utter 
indigence, upon the world; the broken elements of armies. They 
haunted the places of public resort, like restless, unhappy spirits, 
taking no pleasure; hanging about, like lowering clouds that linger 
after a storm, and giving a singular air of gloom to this otherwise 
gay metropolis. 

The vaunted courtesy of the old school, the smooth urbanity that 
prevailed in former days of settled government and long-established 
aristocracy, had disappeared amidst the savage republicanism of the 
revolution and the military furor of the empire: recent reverses 
had stung the national vanity to the quick; and English travellers, 
who crowded to Paris on the return of peace, expecting to meet 
with a gay, good-humored, complaisant populace, such as existed in 
the time of the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ were surprised at finding them 
irritable and fractious, quick at fancying affronts, and not unapt to 
offer insults. They accordingly inveighed with heat and bitterness 
at the rudeness they experienced in the French metropolis: yet 
what better had they to expect? Had Charles JI. been réinstated 
in his kingdom by the valor of French troops; had he been 
wheeled triumphantly to London over the trampled bodies and 
trampled standards of England’s bravest sons ; had a French general 
dictated to the English capital, and a French army been quartered 
in Hyde-Park; had Paris poured forth its motley population, and 
the wealthy bourgeoise of every French trading town swarmed to 
London ; crowding its squares ; filling its streets with their equipages ; 
thronging its fashionable hotels, and places of amusements; elbow- 
ing its impoverished nobility out of their palaces and opera-boxes, 
and looking down on the humiliated inhabitants as a conquered 
people; in such a reverse of the case, what degree of courtesy 
would the populace of London have been apt to exercise toward 
their visitors {* 


* Tux above remarks were suggested by a conversation with the late Mr. Cawnina, 
whom the author met in Paris, and who expressed himself in the most liberal way con- 
cerning the magnanimity of the French on the occupation of their capital by strangers. 
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On the contrary, 1 have always admired the degree of magnani- 
mity exhibited by the French on the occupation of their capital by the 
English. When we consider the military ambition of this nation, 
its love of glory; the splendid height to which its renown in arms 
had recently been carried, and with these, the tremendous reverses 
it had just undergone; its armies shattered, annihilated ; its capital 
captured, garrisoned, and overrun, and that too by its ancient rival, 
the English, toward whom it had cherished for centuries a jealous 
and almost religious hostility ; could we have wondered, if the tiger 
spirit of this fiery people had broken out in bloody feuds and deadly 
quarrels; and that they had sought to rid themselves in any way, of their 
invaders? But it is cowardly nations only, those who dare not wield 
the sword, that revenge themselves with the lurking dagger. There 
were no assassinations in Paris. The French had fought valiantly, 
desperately, in the field ; but, when valor was no longer of avail, 
they submitted like gallant men to a fate they could not withstand. 
Some instances of insult from the populace were experienced by 
their English visitors ; some personal rencontres, which led to duels, 
did take place ; but these smacked of open and honorable hostility. 
No instances of lurking and perfidious revenge occurred, and the 
British soldier patrolled the streets of Paris safe from treacherous 
assault. 

If the English met with harshness and repulse in social intercourse, 
it was in some degree a proof that the people are more sincere than 
has been represented. ‘The emigrants who had just returned, were 
not yet réinstated. Society was constituted of those who had flour- 
ished under the late regimé; the newly ennobled, the recently en- 
riched, who felt their prosperity and their consequence endangered 
by this change of things. The broken down officer, who saw his 
glory tarnished, his fortune ruined, his occupation gone, could not 
be expected to look with complacency upon the authors of his down- 
fall. The English visitor, flushed with health, and wealth, and vic- 
tory, could little enter into the feelings of the blighted warrior, 
scarred with a hundred battles, an exile from the camp, broken in 
constitution by the wars, impoverished by the peace, and cast back, 


a needy stranger in the splendid but captured metropolis of his 
country. 


‘Oh! who can tell what heroes feel, 
When all but life and honor’s lost? 


And here let me notice the conduct of the French soldiery on the 
dismemberment of the Army of the Loire, when two hundred thou- 
sand men were suddenly thrown out of employ; men who had been 
brought up to the camp, and scarce knew any other home. Few in 
civil, peaceful life, are aware of the severe trial to the feelings that 
takes place on the dissolution of a regiment. There is a fraternity 
in arms. The community of dangers, hardships, enjoyments; the 
participation in battles and victories ; the companionship in adven- 
tures, at a time of life when men’s feelings are most fresh, suscepti- 
ble, and ardent, all these bind the members of a regiment strongly 
together. To them the regiment is friends, family, home. They 
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identify themselves with its fortunes, its glories, its disgraces. 
Imagine this romantic tie suddenly dissolved ; the regiment broken 
up; the occupation of its members gone; their military pride morti- 
fied ; the career of glory ciosed behind them; that of obscurity, de- 
pendence, want, neglect, perhaps beggary, before them. Such was 
the case with the soldiers of the Army of the Loire. They were 
sent off in squads, with officers, to the principal towns where they 
were to be disarmed and discharged. In this way they passed 
through the country with arms in their hands, often exposed to slights 
and scoffs, to hunger and various hardships and privations; but they 
conducted themselves magnanimously, without any of those out- 
breaks of violence and wrong that so often attend the dismember- 
ment of armies. 





Tue few years that have elapsed since the time above alluded to, 
have already had their effect. The proud and angry spirits which 
then roamed about Paris unemployed, have cooled down, and found 
occupation. The national character begins to recover its old chan- 
nels, though worn deeper by recent torrents. The natural urbanity 
of the French begins to find its way, like oil, to the surface, though 
there still remains a degree of roughness and bluntness of manner, 
partly real, and partly affected, by such as imagine it to indicate force 
and frankness. The events of the last thirty years have rendered 
the French a more reflecting people. They have acquired greater 
independence of mind and strength of judgment, together with a 
portion of that prudence which results from experiencing the dan- 
gerous consequences of excesses. However that period may have 
been stained by crimes, and filled with extravagances, the French 
have certainly come out of it a greater nation than before. One of 
their own philosophers observes, that in one or two generations the 
nation will probably combine the ease and elegance of the old cha- 
racter with force and solidity. They were light, he says, before the 
revolution ; then wild and savage ; they have become more thoughtful 
and reflective. It is only old Frenchmen, now-a-days, that are gay 
and trivial; the young are very serious personages. 








P.S. Inthe course of a morning’s walk, about the time the above 
remarks were written, I observed the Duke of Wellington, who was 
on a brief visitto Paris. He was alone, simply attired in a blue frock ; 
with an umbrella under his arm, and his hat drawn over his eyes, and 
sauntering across the Place Vendome, close by the Column of Na- 
poleon. He gave a glance up at the column as he passed, and con- 
tinued his loitering way up the Rue de la Paix; stopping occa- 
sionally to gaze in at the shop-windows ; elbowed now and then by 
other gazers, who little suspected that the quiet, lounging individual 
they were jostling so unceremoniously, was the conqueror who had 
twice entered their capital victoriously ; had controlled the destinies 
of the nation, and eclipsed the glory of the military idol, at the base 
of whose column he was thus negligently sauntering. 

Some years afterward I was at an evening’s entertainment given 
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by the Duke at Apsley House, to William IV. The Duke had mani- 
fested his admiration of his great adversary, by having portraits of 
him in different parts of the house. At the bottom of the grand 
staircase, stood the colossal statue of the Emperor, by Canova. It 
was of marble, in the antique style, with one arm partly extended, 
holding a figure of victory. Over this arm the ladies, in tripping up 
stairs to the ball, had thrown their shawls. It was a singular office 
for the statue of Napoleon to perform in the mansion of the Duke 
of Wellington ! 


‘Imperial Cesar dead, and turned to clay,’ etc., ete. 


VERSES 


TO A FAIRE PERSONNE, UPON SHORT ACQUAINTANCE. 


I may not, would not, quite forget 
The hours I passed with thee: 

’T were death to say, ‘I love’ — and yet 
Silence harder seemeth me. 


Ah no! —I never could forget 
Those words of joy, from thee ; 
They say, thou lov’st another — yet 
How bright thy beam o’er me! 


They say thou art ‘a sad coquette ;’ 
Yet how to doubt a smile 

In which Day-dawn and Eve are met 
For Fraud, if this be Guile. 


And then thine Eye, of morn’s grey hue 
Kindling with beams of wit! 

If it’s deep glories prove untrue, 
Let all be false, like it! 


Let all be false! Alas my heart, 
Comes such a thought from thee? 
Ply, fly, abjure that double part, 
hough bright as Hope it be! 


—— Ah yes! I ought, I must forget 
The hours I passed with thee; 

Half-lovers were we when we met — 
Sach can we no more be! 


Forever be forgot, the day, 
The form, the voice, the Eye — 
Since thou thyself art ta’en away, 
Take, take thy memory ; 


Thy dewy freshness, from my heart ; — 
Thy Genius off my mind ;— 

The untold grace — the thrill — the dart — 
Leave not a dream behind! 


Then, my calm soul, like mountain lake 
The gale hath passéd o’er, 
It’s silvery shield at length shall take, 
And Heaven reflect once more. Joun Waters. 




















The Avenger of Blood. 


LINES 


FROM AN ENGLISH TO AN AMERICAN LADY. 






Stitt to old England young Columbia turns, 
Joys with her joys, or with her sorrows mourns ; 

Sull with a pious, reminiscent awe, 

Reveres her Virtues, venerates her Law; 

Proud of herself, her parent’s praise desires — 
Prosperous and free, yet something more requires ; 
Yearns for her love, nor rests till she admires: 

Still bears her spleen, still soothes her wayward will: 
* England, with all thy faults, she loves thee still !’ 
















Be generous, Britain — scorning jealous fear; 
Your child’s Joud-sounding fame endure to hear : 
And mark how those who spurned the servile chain, 
The heart’s soft bondage willingly retain; 
While every link that private Friendship forms, 
The Nations’ union strengthens, rivets, warms : 
May never prejudice or party-pride 
Their happy union weaken or divide! 
July 1, 1840. Maria Epcewortn. 





THE AVENGER OF BLOOD. 


A REMINISCENCE OF A SCENE ON BOARD A SHIP OP WAR, 








BY USHER PARSONS, M. D. 

























’T was in a dark, tempestuous night, that the frigate Guerriere 
ploughed her way through the Gulf of Finland, rolling and plung- 
ing at the sport of every billow, as it dashed its spray over her deck. 
The incessant creaking and groaning of the ship’s joints at every 
surge, were occasionally interrupted by the hoarse sound of the ofhi- 
cer’s trumpet, or the shrill pipe of the boatswain, and the tramp of 
men running with the halyards, 

‘Steward,’ said the caterer of the ward-room, as he entered it from 
deck, ‘ invite down all the officers of the mess about the galley, and 
all others that can be spared from duty. Tell them it is Saturday 
night ; and mind ye, have ready the large can of whiskey-punch, 
piping hot, and materials for replenishing it.’ 

The social board was soon surrounded, each mess-mate steadying 
himself in his chair, as the ship rolled from side to side, by embracing 
a leg of the table between his knees. The customary toast for Satur- 
day evenings, ‘ To sweet-hearts and wives,’ was drunk with the usual 
sigh of fond recollection; and then followed the enlivening song and 
mirthful story. 

‘ There is some fun,’ said the sailing-master, ‘in that pilot who 
joined us at Copenhagen. If we could but get the Russian down 
from deck, he would make sport enough for us, in his broken Eng- 
lish.’ 

‘ We’ll have him then,’ replied the first lieutenant : ‘ Steward, ask 
the pilot to join us; and, look ye, have less noise in that gun-room 
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when you return. The ward-room servants, who occupied the 
adjoining apartment, had evidently followed our example in circula- 
ting the Saturday evening glass. 

Presently, the rough, weather-beaten pilot appeared at the table, 
and turning his huge mustaches right and left, to open a way for the 
glass, he soon made up in speed what he lacked in time; and readily 
overtook us in the convivial race ; nor did he fail to confirm the sail- 
ing-master’s opinion of his mirth-moving powers. Little did he 
dream of the transition his feelings were soon to undergo. But I 
anticipate. 

It is very common on board war-vessels, on pleasant evenings, for 
officers to stand within listening distance of the men about the fore- 
castle, to over-hear, as it were unobserved, the songs and jests of the 
jolly sons of Neptune. In like manner, the noise from the servants’ 
room had drawn the purser from the table to listen to their sport. After 
a time, he returned to the company, with an expression of counte- 
nance that betokened astonishment at something he had overheard. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, in a low tone,‘ one of our servants is a 
pirate ! 

‘Pirate !’ exclaimed several of the company. 

‘Yes,’ answered the purser, ‘a Baratarian pirate, who was con- 
victed, and subsequently pardoned by President Munroe; and he is 
now giving an account of his atrocities to the other servants.’ 

‘ By Saint Nevski!’ exclaimed the Russian pilot, ‘dat is no vay 
de Emperor treats de pirates. He vould send dem to Siberia, to be 
knouted and den hunged!’ 

‘ Let us,’ resumed the purser, ‘ have the rascal out here, and make 
him describe some of his piracies.’ 

To this proposition all agreed ; and John Smith, for such was his 
name, real or fictitious, was called forth, to entertain us with a story 
from real life. All eyes were arrested by the expression of his coun- 
tenance, as he approached the table, and each one would have been 
slow to suspect him of piracy, so demure and innocent were his 
looks. 

The first lieutenant began his interrogatories in a calm and serious 
manner, and grave tone of voice, remarking that he wished to know 
some of the particulars of the piracies committed by him and others, 
for which he was tried and condemned. With a look of astonish- 
ment at our knowing any thing of his career, John hesitated to utter 
a word in reply. . 

‘Go on!’ said the lieutenant, ‘go on!’ we know you have been 
pardoned, and therefore you have nothing to fear from us. Let us 
hear the whole story.’ 

John began, as might be supposed, with a disclaimer of his own 
guilt, in the outset; alleging his ignorance of the designs of the 
band with whom he enlisted, until it was too late to extricate himself. 
He then recounted several of their piratical adventures, some of 
which were detected, and led to their capture and trial. By this 
time he had become easy and communicative, and desirous to gratify 
our excited curiosity and interest in his stories. ‘ But there was one 


act,’ continued he, ‘ that never came to light, which was worse than 
all the rest.’ 
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‘ Let us have it, John,’ rejoined all the company ; ‘ out with it!’ 

‘ Well,’ continued John, ‘ itso happened we fell in with a Russian 
ship, bound to Mexico, and boarded her. The captain, who was a 
brave fellow, resisted our search for money. We thereupon 
knocked out his brains with a handspike, and (oh, it makes me 
shudder to think of it!) we then killed every man on board; and 
after plundering all we could carry away, we scuttled the ship, and 
set fire to her.’ 

‘Vot Russian ship vas dat ?’’ interrupted the pilot, impatient to 
learn whether he had ever any knowledge of her, or her commander. 

‘It was, Sir,’ replied John, ‘the ship Orloff, Captain Nicholas 
Potowsky.’ 

‘Mine Got!’ exclaimed the pilot, with clenched hands, and a 
quivering lip, ‘it vas my brodder! Villain! murderer! — it vas my 
brodder Nicholas! You shall be put in irons, and hunged, ven dis 
ship arrives at Cronstadt! I vill see de captain dis very night. O 
Nicholas! You vas not drownded den, ship and all, as ve always 
supposed !’ ’ 

The pilot now rose from the table to seek the captain, but was 
unable to pass the sentinel stationed at the cabin door. Meantime, 
John Smith was hurried down into the coal-pit, in a dark corner of 
the vessel, and was there confined out of sight, during the pilot’s 
stay on board, which however was short, as we soon landed at Cron- 
stadt. It was reported that he applied to the authorities there to 
take John out of the ship, but was told that the Guerriere, being a 
national armed vessel, nothing of the kind could be done. John 
therefore escaped due punishment, till we arrived at the next port, 
which was in Sicily, where, expecting another trial for his life, he 
immediately deserted, and was never more heard of. 

The striking incidents of this narrative, the reader will perceive, 
are the perpetration of a murder in the Gulf of Mexico, and its first 
disclosure in the Gulf of Finland, nearly on the opposite side of the 
globe; and then to the brother of the victim, by the murderer him- 
self. The whole savors so much of fiction, that the writer thinks it 
well to state that he was surgeon of the ship at the time, and knows 
the material facts to be as he has here related them. 


LIFE’S MYSTERIES: HOPE AND FEAR. 


Linxep, as Mezentius linked the dead and living, 
Twin motives stir and sway the human soul. 
Elastic hope, redeeming deepest dole, 
Fear, haunting highest bliss with faint misgiving: 
Like the sky’s glowing arch, pale tints receiving, 
Where from th’ empyrean it stoops to earth, $ 
Hope brightly soars tow’rd Heaven, its place of birth, 
Dimmed, in this lower sphere, by tears and grieving. 
Like the sky’s midnight arch, whose earthward gloom 
Scarce the starred zenith leaves in dubious sight, 
Fear flings its shadow over things of light, 
Even to the radiant life beyond the tomb. 
Death, bringing wo or joy, the tie shall sever, 
Bid one immortal live, one die for ever. 

Utica, Oct., 1840, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue CrockmAker: or, THE Sayines anp Dornes or Samvet Suicx, of Slickville. 
Third Series. Philadelphia: Lea anp BLancuarp. 


Txere is naturally much that is coarse in this volume; for Mr. Surcx’s style is pro- 
verbial for being ‘ nervous, but inelegant ;’ yet there abound the redeeming features of 
plain-speaking in behalf of the right and in condemnation of the wrong, and satire of 
follies and abuses, political, religious, and social, for which our author is so distinguished, 
and which go far to redeem the faults of occasional exaggeration and grossness. Having, 
in our notices of the two volumes which preceded the present, taken occasion to remark 
somewhat at length upon the characteristics of Mr. Stick, we shall infer that our 
readers are not unacquainted with his ‘domestic manners,’ and proceed to select a 
few passages from the volume before us; commencing, as applicable to this legislative 
period, Mr. Sricx’s first speech in the legislature, upon the poll-tax : 


‘So l ups and says, Mr. Speaker says I, (Lord how thick my tongue felt; it seemed to grow too 
thick for my mouth, like the clapper of an old horse,) let me propound this resolution, sir, said I; 
all men are free and equal. No one doubts it, Mr. Slick, said an old member; no one denies that; 
it‘satruism. I did’n somehow expect that interruption; it kinder put me out, and I never got 
a-goin’ altogether right again arterwards, for I Jost my temper ; and when a man ain't cool, he might 
as well hang up his fiddle, that’s afact. Have 1 freedom of speech, sir, said I, or have I not; or is 
thatlast rag of liberty torn from the mast of the constitution too? I stand stock still a-waitin’ for 
your answer, sir. Oh, sartaiu, said he, sartain; you may talk for ever, if you like: go on, sir; only 
no man doubts your proposition. It’s a lie, sir,said I, it’s a lie writ—. Order! order! —chair! 
chair! sayssome. Knock him down! — turn him out! — where did you larn manners? says others. 
Hear me out, says I, will you? and don’t be so everlastin’ fast: what’s the use of jumpin’ afore 
you come to the fence. It’s a lie written on the face of the constitution. Oh, Oh! suys they, is 
that it? Yes, says], it is, and contradict it if you darst. We are not free, we are slaves: one 
half of us is tyrants — unremorseless, onfeelin’, overbearin’ tyrants, and vile usurpers; and the 
other half slaves —abject, miserable, degraded slaves. The first argument I advance, sir, is this — 
and the cold in my nose bagan to tickle, tickle, tickle, till | could n’t hold in no longer, and E let go 
a sneeze that almost broke the winders out. Oh, Lord, whata haw! haw! they sot up. The first 
argument is this, sir; aud off went both barrels of my nose agin like thunder: it fairly raised the 
dust from the floor in a cloud, like a young whirlwind in the street afore raiv. It made all spin agin. 
Why, he is a very ring-tail roarer, says the members; a regular sneezer; and they shouted and 
roared like any thing. I thought should a-died for shame one minit, and the next I felt so coonish 
I had half a mind to fly at the Speaker and knock him down. I didn’t jist cleverly know what to 
do, but at last I went on. Did the best blood of the land flow for forty shillings? Was Bunker 
Hill fought out to loosen British chaius, merely to rivet American ones? Was it for this the people 
died covered with gore and glory, on the bed of honor? Was it the forty shillings alone that fought 
the revolution, or the Polls? Iam for the Polls: Taxation and representation should go hand in 
hand, and freedom and equality likewise also. How dare you tax the Polls without their consent! 
Suppose they was to go for to tax you without your consent, why who would be right or who wrong 
then? Cantwo wrongs make a right? It is much of a muchness, sir —six of one, and half a dozen 
of the other. 

What’s that feller talkin’ about? says a member. A vote to help the Poles agin’ Russia, says the 
other: what a cussed fool he is! It put'me quite out, that, and joggled me so,I could n’t make 
another line straight. I could n’t see the Speaker no longer, for my eyes watered as if I had been 
a stringin’ inious for a week, and I had to keep blowin’ my nose the whole blessed time, for the cold 
in it corked it up as tight as a bottle. Who calls them fools? says I: who dares insult free citizens 
because they are not forty shillingers? You could n’t treat them wus if they was nasty, dirty, 
dispisable niggars; and yet you boast your glorious constitution, Will any member answer me 
this? Have they blood in their veins? — and if they have, it must be. free blood; and if free, it 
must boil. (Tickle, tickle, goes my hoscis agin, and 1 had to stop to sarch for my nose-rag.) The 
honorable gentleman, says some feller or another, for most on ’em were strangcrs to me, means a 
blood puddin’, I suppose. Ah! I thought I should have gone ravin’ distracted mad. 1 knew 1 was 
talkin’ nonsense; that I had run off the tracks with all steam on, and was a-ploughin thro’ the mud 
in the fields like any thing. SaysI,1I’ll have your blood, you scoundrel, if you dare to say that 
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agin’, see if I do n't,so there now. Oh dear, such shoutin’, and roarin,’ and clappin’ of hands I 
never heerd: my head rua round like a spinnia’ wheel; it was all burr, burr, burr, buzz, buzz, 
buzz. I bit in my breath to keep cool ; I felt [ was on the edge of a wharf, and ouly one step more 
was over head and ears chewallop in the water. Sam, says I to myself, be a man; he cool—take it 
easy: so I got off agin, but I was so confused I got into my other speech on agricultur’ that I had 
larned by heart,and mixed the two together allin a ravel. Thistles, says I, is the bane of all good 
husbandry. Extirpate them from the laud ; they are usurpin’ the places of grain. aud all Slickville 
will be filled with Polls. If they have no voice in this assembly, how can you expect them to obey 
the laws they never made. Compe! folks to cut them dowa in the full of the moon, and they ’I/ all 
die; I have tried it myself with universal suffrage aud the ballot. 

Weil, artillery is nothin’ but a popgun to the noise the members now made —~ it was an airthquake 
tipped with thunder and lightning. I never heerd nothing like it. J felt 1 was crazy; I wished I 
was dead a’most, or could sink through the floor into the middle of the sea, or any where but where 
Iwas. At last cousin Woodberry took pity on me, and came over to where I was, and said, Sam, 
said he, set down, that’s a good feller; you do n’t know what you are a-doin of? you are makin’ an 
ass of yourself. BatI didn't hear him. Confound you! said he, you look mean enough to put 
the sun into eclipse, and he Jaid hold of the skirts of my coat, and tried to pull me down; but 
instead of that he pulled’em right off, and made an awful show of me, That sot me off agin, quite 
ravin’ as bad as ever. I won't be put down, says I, Mr. Speaker; I fight for liberty and the Polls; 
I stand agin’ the forty shillingers. Unhand me, you siave! said J, touch me not, or I’ll sacrifice 
you on the altar of my country; and with that! ups fist and knocks Woodberry over as flat as a 
pancake, and boits right out of the hall. 

* But | was so blinded with the cold in my head and rage together, I could n’t see no more than a 
bat, and I pitched into several members in the way out, and ’most broke their necks, and my own 
too. It was the first and the last of my speech-making. I weat by the name, for years arterwards, 
in our town, of ‘ Free-aud-equal Slick.’ I wish I could wipe out that page of my follies from my 
memory, I tell you; but it’s a caution to them that navigate in politics, that ‘s a fact.’ 

¢ 


It is ‘ associations’ like this, which led a friend of ours to remark, that he had had 
three events of honor in his life; he had seen his name in print in the list of letters at 
the post-office; had seen it signed to a call for a political meeting, to ‘put down bribery 
and corruption,’ without his consent; and went once to the legislature, as a member 
from the city! 


The ‘soft sawder,’ or flattery, for which Mr. Stick was so famous, having been 


exposed in a previous volume, he complains to Judge Hatisurron that he has taken 
away his occupation : 


‘T didn’t think you would go right away and publish; but you did, and it put people oa their 
guard, so there was no doin’ nothin’ with them for some time hardly ; aud if 1 went te say a civil 
thing, people looked shy at me, and called out, ‘Soft sawder.’ Weil, what does Ido? Instead of 
goin’ about mopin’ and complainin’ that 1 was too knowin’ by half,’ I sot myself about repairin’ 
damage, and gilten up somethiog new; su I took to phrenology. ‘ Soft sawder’ by itself requires 
a knowledge of paintin’, of light and shade, and drawin’ too. You must know character. Some 
people will take a coat put on by a white-wash brush as thick as porridge; others won't stand it if 
it ain’t laid on thin, like copal, and that takes twenty coats to look complete ; and others, agin, are 
more delicater still, so that you must lay it on like gold leaf, aud that you have to take up with a 
camel’s hair brush, with a little pomataum on the tip of it, and hold your breath while you are 
a-spreadin’ of it out, or the leastest grain of air from your nose will blow it away. But still, 
whether laid on thick or thin, acute person can tell what you are at; though it tickles him so while 
you are a-doin’ of it, he can’t help showin’ how pleased he is. But your books played the divil 
with me; folks wouldu’t let me do it at all arter they came out, at no rate ; first civil word always 
brought out the same answer. Ah! now, that’s your ‘soft sawder ;’ that won't do.’’ 


Mr. Stick seems to have no great reverence for delegations, political or otherwise. 
His allusion to that wooden-headed and disorganizing Scotch coward, M’Kenzie, is 
equally just and felicitous : 


‘ Delegations are considerable nice jobs for them who want a ride across the Atlantic at the public 
expense, for nothin’; for demagogues, place-hunters, and humbugs that want to make the natives 
stare when they get back, by telling how big they talked, and what great things they did, to the 
great people and to the big-wigsto home. J did this—ZJ did that—and soon. That’s what 
Mackenzie did when he told his folks te Canada, when he returned from delegutinu’, that he seed the 
King, who was very civil to him, and took a glass of grog with him; and told him he was sorry he 
coulda’t ask him to dine with him that day, for the Queeu was very busy, as it was white-washin’ 
day tothe palace, and they was ail in hubbub. For, Mac.,said he, (smilin’ like a rael salt-water 
sailor,) these leetie things, you know, must be done for kings as well as subjects,and women is 
women, whether their petticoats are made of silk or cotton, and thedear critters wiil have their 
own way —eh, Mac.! Our washin’ we put out, but house cleanin’ must be done in the house or not 
done atall, and there is no two ways about it: you understand one, Mac.? Tell my people, when 
you return, if my governors don’t hehave better, d— n’em, I'll bang one or two of them as an 
example! Good-bye, Mac. And some on’em was fools enough to believe the goney and his 
everlastiu’ lockrums, that’s a fact.’ 


The ‘Clock maker’ will afford both entertainment and instruction, if rightly appreciated, 
and will well repay perusal. 
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Mercepes or CasTiLE: on THE Vovace To Catuay. By the Author of ‘The Bravo,’ 
‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 492. Philadelphia: 
Lea anp Brancuarp. New-York: Wirey anp Putnam. 


WE receive these volumes while the sheets of this department of the KnickersocKER 
are passing through the press; and find leisure to give them but a hurried perusal, and 
space only to record briefly our first impressions of their character. But we have 
read them with sufficient attention to be enabled with pleasure to declare, that Mr. 
Cooper has at least renounced his recent track; and that, taking the voyages and dis- 
coveries of Cotumsus as his ground-work, he has with some skill combined ‘with their 
poetical and exciting matériel the elements of a tale, which awakens the curiosity of the 
reader as to the result of the work. The picture of Columbus struggling with adverse 
circumstances and overcoming them, and his bearing, alike on the voyage and when its 
mighty ends were accomplished, is less felicitous than the descriptions of sea-scenery, in 
which Mr. Cooper stands unrivalled. We shall endeavor, in a subsequent number, 
to embody a sketch of the under-plot and accessories of the narrative, an‘ to acquaint 
our readers with some of the more prominent personages of the work. 


TF 


Anounp tae Wor.ip: A Nagrarttve or a VovaceE IN THE East Inpta SquapRon, 
under Com. C. Reap. By an Orricer or tHe Unitep States’ Navy. In two 
volumes. pp. 680. New-York: C. S. Francis. 


We have had latterly no lack of works kindred in character with the volume before us ; 
but there is so much of nature and life in the descriptions of our young author, and so 
little ambition of literary display, beyond an entertaining record of interesting facts and 
amusing incidents, that, could we be sure of a continuation of such works as ‘ Around 
the World,’ we should be glad to welcome the threatened ‘increase of books of the sea,’ 
which has been feared by some of our contemporaries. Aside from the lively pictures 
of China and the Chinese, just now themes of so much interest, to which the latter por- 
tion of the second volume is devoted, we are treated to pleasant descriptions of life at 
sea, as well as piquant sketches of rambles on shore, at the various points touched at 
by the Peacock and Enterprise, in the expedition under the command of Com. Ken- 
wepy. We regret our inability, in this all-devouring number of a closing volume, to 
present several interesting extracts which we had pencilled for insertion ; including a 
sketch of Sabbath schools at sea; a sunset in the Levant; an excursion around and 
within the walls of Canton, etc. To these portions, as well as to the entire work, we 
invite the attention of our readers. They will find the volumes, or we greatly mistake, 
among the most entertaining publications of the season. 


First Paixcreces or Cremistry: For the use of Schools, Academies, and the Lower 
Classes of Colleges. By James Renwick, LL. D., Professor of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry in Columbia College. Harper ann Brorners. 


Tuts treatise deserves a higher rank among works on the science of chemistry, than 
its modest title would lead the reader to suppose. It possesses a clearness of arrange- 
ment and perspicuity of style, unsurpassed by any volume on the subject; while the 
numerous practical and familiar illustrations, accompanied by numerous engravings on 
wood, render the subject matter perfectly clear to the scholar: and thus is obviated 
one great difficulty encountered in entering upon the study of this science. For these 
reasons, it seems well calculated for a text-book for colleges and schools, and we have 
no doubt of its general adoption as such. It has added much to the high reputation of 
the author, as a scholar and man of science; while the neatness of its execution does 
equal honor to the enterprising publishers. 
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Eprror’s Drawer.—In closing the last number of the sixteenth volume of the 
Knickersocken, it is meet that we should revert to our ‘ Drawer,’ which is again over- 
flowing with communications, in prose and verse, several of which await insertion, 
while very many have been reserved for extracts, and for comment, for various merits, 
or for occasional defects of matter or style. We proceed fo a consideration of such as 
we can find present space to publish or discuss; reserving the remainder for another 
and early occasion. The following, from a new correspondent, we heartily endorse; 
and must desire that the writer will continue his intercouse with our readers. 


DIATRIBE AGAINST SCRAPMONGERS. 




































Amonc the lawless bands of useless characters which are ever loitering like camp-boys about 
the great literary army, pillaging, ravaging, and committing all kinds of disorder, there is one 
class, Mr. Editor, far more insufferable to me than the demi-savans, the mock-orators, the stage- 
ranters, or the poetasters: I allude to the Quoters, who daily grow in number and consequence, 
and threaten to beset every road which leads to the mind of the great class of readers. Quoting is 
even becoming fashionable among those who do not profess it as anart. I have remarked many 
shocking instances of it, from the clergyman’s text-woven sermon, down to the Sophomores’ exhibi- 
tion production. It abounds in Fourth-of-July orations, and obtains largely in lectures. As far 
as my limited observation goes, an inverse proportion can always be made between the number of 
quotations and the weakness of the article. 

The quoter is prosaic decidedly: in verse he would be a plagiarist, or would publish centones. 
He writes not from an idea. Heseeks not for truth. He is guiltless of invention. He i¢ ever on 
the look-out for a quotation, as a sportsman is for game ; and whem he sees one, in glancing over a 
penny magazine, or in idly turning the léaves of a ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ with what delight 
he bags it, and matches it with others tortured from the same work, or from recollections of news- 
paper mottoes! These rear his fabric. The quotation is not employed to illustrate a conception, 
but as a nucleus about which common-places may be clustered. When you take up such a produc- 
tion, your eye is at first struck by a wilderness of commas, plentiful as in a Turkish manuscript. 
When you examine it, what a farrago! Authors of all nations, crammed from dictionaries and ‘ 
Americaaz Readers; the immortal great, and the damnable small ; bright thoughts, odd quips, witty 
turns, glued together in scraps; the writer’s own bearing to the whole about the same proportion 
that the thread bears to the patches in the comfortable bed-quilts of a New-England housewife, 
The quilt material and the quilt spiritual are equally somniferous, 

Nay, so eager are the quoters in pursuit of game, that when an experienced gentleman of the 
tribe inserts a sentence of his own, faute de mieuz, he always claps two or three of the longest or 
shortest words into quotation-marks, with the addition,‘ as old Cuaucer tells us,’ or ‘as fine old 
Ben Jonson says ;’ and knowing as little of the inside of their works as the school-boy does of his 
eternal ‘ Locke and Bacon, Bacon and Locke,’ he cheats his reader by forging an endorsement on his’ 
own nonsense. 

‘ But why so bitter?’ you will ask. Because I detest pretension, and am almost driven to extremity 
by reading their pert and flippant use of names which know them not; because they sin, inas- 
much as they usurp the place of better men, besetting the ante-chamber, when they belong to the 
kitchen ; because they hover around us in such bodies, that we have no time to get at originals, 
and are obliged to take a villanous hash instead of a noble sirloin: Even now, as I write, methinks 
I see between me and my book-case, dozens of blue devil ‘ pencillings,’ sketches,’ ‘ confessions,’ 
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smirking and smiling toward me, and bowing me gracefully away from my dear old friends. By 
Heaven, I wiil not endure it! I look to you for redress; and would respectfully suggest a method 
for purging the town of these nibbling vermin; a method effectual without being tyrannical, and 
purely democratic. 

For the other day, rising from the perusal of some such trash, Icame suddenly upon a troop of 
quoters making merry among themselves with the shades of stale puns and fishy jokes: ‘Look ye,’ 
I cried, indiguantly addressing one of them, ‘ will you inform me what author has had the honor 
of furnishing you with that hackneyed line you jot down so often: 


* On the light fantastic toe ?’ 


* To be sure,’ he answered pertly ; ‘it was Pope!’ ‘Indeed! And you, Sir; where did you get 


——‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise ?’ 


‘From Milton’ (rather hésitatingly.) 


‘ Milton, thou dolt ! —’t is Gray’s. Ho! there, Mr. Moralist, that I see sneaking off, confess that you 


did not know that Vanvenargues was the author of this maxim with which you have embellished 
your last three essays: 


* Le sentiment de nos forces les augmente 7’ 


‘ Vauvenargues,’ replied he, miserably mispronouncing; ‘1 thought it was some Frenchman.’ 

Some Frenchman! 

Revenons a nos moutons, is another phrase which all use; and which none of them, I will venture 
to say, can trace to its origin. As I have heard many queries concerning it, and have never seen an 
explanation, it will perhaps be doing them a kindness to disclose the fact. It is well known, that 
in the happy days of Arcadia, French was the fashionable lunguage; and equally matter of fact, 
that the shepherds and shepherdesses often neglected their flocks, and strayed away together in 
the woods, in the most sentimental manner. And it is recorded, that whenever in these excursions 
the gentle shepherd, presuming on the strength of his affection, took greater liberties than the 
gentle shepherdess thuught it becoming or maidenly to permit, she always put a stop to his advances 
by a ‘Come, Sir!—revenons a nos moutons; which of course broke up both the walk and the 
sentiment. ‘Let us come back to our sheep.’ You, O Editor, influenced by these observations, must 
publish an edict, or call it a bull, if you please, as you are Diedrich’s vicegerent, bearing for title, 
THE BULL SUUM CUIQUE, and setting forth : 

* Be it ordained, that no writer within the jurisdiction of this chair, shall quote, when said quota- 
tion does not add to the force of his remarks, by the grace of expression, or by the authority 
of the name; and that all quoters shall in every case annex the author and the work from which 
they cite, or insert them in a note at the bottom of the page.’ 

This covers the whole ground. They will wince under it, and perhaps swear a little. The old 
journeymen will have to give up the trade, and then young apprentices can look up authorities. 
In a word, as many good consequences will ensue, as the Hampshire Farmer predicted in his 
‘Rejected Address,’ (which I have in my head, but can not in conscience quote ;) but above all, 
your infallibility as KNickeRBocKER will be firmly and unalterubly established. 


Ir the following did not come from an old and favorite correspondent, we should con- 
sider it a smuggled advertisement. But we are bound to say, that it is what it purports 
to be, the tribute of a grateful wight, who loves that good old English word comfort, 
and all that it inherits, and fervently detests its opposite, however plausibly embellished. 
‘ Get one at once,’ he says in his note; ‘ you will find one at any of the hardware and 
French dry-goods’ importers, jewellers’, book-stores, druggists, barbers, and fancy- 
stores; for they are spreading like a contagion.’ To all which we answer, that since 
we removed half a whisker at a clip, some years ago, in our first unassisted attempt at 
achieving a shave, the razor is a condemned instrument in our eyes. 


‘Dear Mr. Knickersocker: Don’t you remember that your worthy progenitor speaks of old 
Governor Ristncu’s beard — what an ‘iron harvest’ it was, for weekly reaping? Well, Sir, I am 
a distant descendant of thut valiant officer; and have good reason to know, from my own sad 
experience in chin-reaping, that some apology is due to his memory, for the treatment which he 
bestowed upon Peter Stuyvesant’s messenger, the musical Van Coxiear. Old Mr. Knicxer- 
BOCKER sayS, that he called upon the Governor one morning, while he was straddling in the attitude 
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of the Colossus of Rhodes, before a bit of broken looking-glass, shaving himself with a villanously 
dull razor, and that the afflicting operation caused him to make a series of horrible grimaces, and 
to eye him askance over his shoulder, every now and then, with a kind of snarling grin on his 
countenance ; and that finally he pulled Anthouy’s nose, and sent him back with a very rude mes- 
sage to the valiant Peter the Headstrong. Now, with his blood issuing in globules from his smart- 
ing face — refusing to be dried up ae out as from the many-headed Hydra — who can blame 
his hasty anger, and contemptuous bearing? Sir, 1 contend that had he possessed such a Razor- 
sTrop as I have been using for the last three weeks, KNiIcKERBOCKER’s History would have closed 
with the peaceful acceptance of Hard Koppig Piet’s terms. Many strops there have been, since 
his day, which could never have effected this result. But‘ Chapman’s Metallic Razor-strop with 
Four Sides! !’ + - - Athin-faced man, with a brown coat, brought me one a week ago last Monday. 
He said but little. ‘ Try it,’ said he,‘ and in a week I will call fur the pay.’ He was a little bald, 
ey freely, and seemed of a benevolent turn of mind. He leftme. He has never called for 

is pay ; but it has been ready for him eight days. I have never seen, never, such an instrument 
as this strop. The inventor should have a fund made up for him by the wives of such petulant 
husbands as shave themselves. It is an infallible recipe for ill-nature, before and after shaving. No 
wonder that from employing two hands in their manufacture, the inventor has been compelled to 
increase the number to more than three-score. Napoleon of the Strop ! — all-conquering Bene- 
factor! Pray, dear OLp Knick, if you love me, let me, through the pages in which I have labored 
aforetime —and you have said ‘ to edification’ — ‘ tell Chapman to crow!” Such a practical phi- 
lanthropist cannot exaggerate his claims upon a suffering public.’ 


Tue first canto of an original poem entitled ‘T'ecumseh’ has been laid before us for 
examination; and if we may infer that the writer increases in excellence as he ad- 
vances, or even sustains his wing, we may well believe that bis will be ‘no middle flight.’ 
He has imagination, fair descriptive powers, and an ear for the music of verse, as two 
brief passages from his poem, ‘A Picture of the Past’ and ‘ America,’ in preceding 
pages, will verify to the reader. We hope to see ‘Tecumseh’ find an early publisher. 
Apropos of verse. We have many poetical articles on file, some of which are not inferior 
to the best modern productions of our native writers ; many of them possess great merit 
in parts, but not in their entire form; while others are of that description which ‘ neither 
gods nor men are said to permit.’ From this last class, we select a single example, 
reserving its fellows for the flames. It is entitled ‘The Brothers’ Duel,’ and is alto- 
gether a most killing piece of doggerel. It depicts, with inimitable bathos, a small 
family, one after another, inquiring for their father, who has fallen in a duel with his 
brother. Listen! ‘Hats off in front! 


* Where is my father ? — mother, tell!’ 
The infant boy did ask; 

She could not speak ; her bosom’s swell 
Prov’d it too great a task. 


The mother rose, without a word — 
She led them all in, where 

Stretched laid a corpse upon a board; 
There is your father — there! 


A noble youth, bu’st in the room — 
Wild flowed his glossy hair j 

He ask’d, while ering his doom 
Where is my father = where ! : 


While tears, and sobs, and whisp’ring w 
Made known the horrid tale ‘i sn ts 
* His own, his only brother’s sword 
Was drawn — your father fell !’ 





Since the ‘Mournful Lamentation’ for the young man who died from the bite of a 
rattle-snake, ‘on Springfield’s mountain,’ we have encountered nothing richer than this. 
The reader shall judge between the ‘ poets :’ 


‘ On Springfield’s mounting there did dwell 
A likely youth, and known full well; A rattle-snake he did espy! 
Leftenant Carter’s ondly son, And all at once he then did feel 
A likely youth, nigh twenty-one. That p’ison critter bite his heel !” 


‘ He went on-to the mounting high — 






The victim departs for home immediately, under great concern of mind in relation 
to the reptile’s attack: 

‘ Crying aloud, all as he went, 
Oh eruel-cruel sa-ar-pent!’ 


Would the reader believe, that scarcely better limes than those first quoted above are 
written every week in some section or other of our country, by persons who really deem 
them poetry? And yet, from our editorial experience, we may safely assume that such 
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is the fact. Reserving for a future ‘drawer’ a consideration of many of the second class 
of poetical articles to which we have adverted, we conclude for the present with the fol- 
lowing simple and fervent invocation from one of a gentle sect, for a blessing upon his 
cousin — surely he ‘did love her once’ — a fair Quaker girl, who is taking upon her- 
self the marriage-vow. ‘Poor blessing,’ he says: 


Poor blessing from a powerless lip! And underneath that simple robe, 
Yet may it prosper thee, A woman’s heart beats high, 

Even as the smallest drops of dew Ready with thee, through future years, 
Support the honey-bee. The good and ill to try. 


I know not, and may never know, All gentle in its loveliness, 
Who standeth at thy side, Aud iu its weakness strong ; 
Triumphant in his Jove, to claim Resigned the ills of life to bear, 

My cousin for his bride : Patient to suffer wrong. 


But if I knew him, I would dare A faithful heart, whose wells of love 
Address his happy heart: *T was thy blest lot to find ; 

* Kings might be proud to wear the gem Whose hidden springs of tenderness, 
Whose chosen lord thou art. Thy kindness will unbind. 


Sr eS QU GR ea RN 


True, no Jong line of haughty sires And thou hast won her for thine own — 
Have borne her humble uame ; She is thy gentle bride! 

They slumber in their nameless graves, She leaves her childhood’s happy home, 
Unknown to wealth or fame. And clingeth to thy side. 


No fertile lands she calleth hers, Sad is her father’s heart to-day ; 
Nor India’s gold or pearl; Unbidden tears will rise, 

She stands before thee all she is — Before the evening’s sun shall set, 
A simple Quaker girl. To dim her sister’s eyes. 


MOTI. 


= Seep veareses 


With dove-like eye, and ruby lip, Her timid thoughts will almost ask 
A fair and placid brow, If this be happiness ? 

Whose gentle sweetness ever smiles The bursting of the heart she feels 
Even as it smileth now! Beneath their last caress. 


t 


No gems are on her simple dress, Oh! soothe her, cherish, and protect, 
Nor in her braided hair, And never let her say, 

Yet sweet simplicity and grace Even in the very smallest thing, 
Out-shineth diamonds there. She mourneth for this dey ! 


a men en oe 


We derive the subjoined communication from a capable writer, whose enthusiasm in 
favor of the skill and talents of his own countrymen, is characteristic of every right 
minded and hearty American. Would there were more such among us: 


CLOSE OF THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


On the evening of the 29th of October, the Thirteenth Annual Fair of this Association was 
brought to a close, by reading the award of premiums, followed by an eloquent and appropriate 
address from its distinguished president. An immense throng were present, including a goodly 
number of estimable mothers and fair daughters, who pressed to witnees the closing scene. I 
would premise, that I was almosta daily visiterof the magnificent display ; which comprised 
numerous animals; bees in new and greatly improved hives; vehicles, machinery, inventions, 
fabrics, improvements, embellishments, imitations; in short, every thing that could gratify the 
eye and theimagination. The horticultural articles were of the noblest kind, and were not the 
least interesting part of the exhibition. They proved incontestably that our soil and climate are 
not surpassed for the production of the finest fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 

It was remarked by some visiters, however, that the number of articles was less than at the 
preceding Fair. There may be truth in this; but it can be considered no disparagement, it 
being understood that numerous articles, calculated to make trouble, without producing any 
corresponding benefit, were prudently rejected. But when we take into view the many specimens 
of great and acknowledged utility, several of which were new inventions of the highest value, and 
bear in mind, too, that many of the fabrics bore the gratifying evidence of extraordinary improve- 
ment in design and execution, it was easy to a that any diminution in number was more 
than counterbalanced by proofs ef superior usefulness and elegance, which were every where visible. 

But notwithstanding the gorgeousness and richness of the exhibition, when confined to valuable 
inventions, and to the useful as well as the ornamental arts, my attention was more perticularly 
arrested by a collection of the noblest animals that I ever beheld, some of which were brought from 
a great distance. It comprised horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, to a large amount. Several of the 
cattle were recently imported, others were of former importations ; but the larger portion were 
raised in this country from the best English breeds: and it is questionable, if any part of Europe 
can produce finer models for bulk, streugth, aad symmetry. The value of such animals to a young, 
growing, but gigantic country, is inappreciable; and those gentlemen who are the promoters of 
plans pregnant with such important consequences to the agricultural interests of the nation, deserve 
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the cordial thanks of the whole people, and ought to take rank as public benefactors. Itis known 
that a ploughing exhibition took place at Newark during the Fair, which was attended by a numerous 
concourse of gentlemen, some of whom were from distant states. The object was to ascertain the 
comparative excellence of differently constructed ploughs, of which a great number were on the 
ground, and to award premiums for those made conformably to the most approved philosophical 
principles, and which on being tested by experiment, should in the most satisfactory manner 
demonstrate their superior utility. A powerful competition was enlisted, which led to a vigorous 
aud animated contest, as gratifying in its results, as it was honorable to the competitors. I consider 
such experiments as among the most important that can engage the attention of any association, as 
it goes to the root of the noblest pursuit of man. Mother Earth is our common parent, and from 
her bosom we derive our chief nourishment: and hence we are wisely taught to venerate the plough. 

On the Thursday evening preceding the close of the fair, the annual address was delivered 
before the Lustitute at the Tabernacle in Broadway, by the Rev. C. Mason, a professor in the Uui- 
versity. Its excellence was attested by the marked attention shown by a crowded audience, and 
by the unbounded applause bestowed —e it. The speaker, I think, showed his knowledge and 
gz00d sense in one prominent feature. It appeared to be less an attempt at mere literary display, 
than an effort to enforce sound doctrines by illustrating their immediate and practical utility. He 
demonstrated in the most satisfactory manner the intimate connection there is between science, 
agriculture and the arts; and that without the aid of the former, the latter can never be made to 
flourish. Nor was he less happy in proving that labor-saving machinery led to numberless bene- 
ficial results ; for while it relieved.a multitude of laborers from severe and irksome drudgery, it 
was often the means of placing them ina more agreeable and comfortable situation. It opened 
the door to more extended information, and placed instruction within the reach of a Jarge class 
who would otherwise be deprived of it. And while these things were shown to be the foundation 
of our strength and prosperity, and ministering as they do, infinitely to our comforts, they were 
found to be not less friendly to the morals of every community in which they had taken root. 
Indeed it was made manifest, that manufactures and the arts, when united to scientific research, 
were the chief fountains of wealth and respectability. » 

But to return to the concluding performances of the Fair. An immense assemblage was 
edified for the space of nearly two hours, while listening to the interesting and instructive 
remarks of Gen. TaLMaDGE upon the great subjects immediately under review. Not only did he 
show the magnitude and importance of these vast concerns, and bow intimately they are connected 
with our individual interests and daily occupations; how inestimabiy valuable they were in a 
national point of view; and how strong their tendency was to exalt our character; how they gave 
affluence to many, and employment and support to thousands who would otherwise be severe 
sufferers; how by these means our energies were aroused, our country improved, and our inde- 
pendence fortified and confirmed ; how it called skill and genius into vigorous action, and opened 
new and inviting sources of wealth and refinement; how it served to cultivate the best affections, 
to remove local prejudices, and to bind us together as one people ; but not merely these, for he 
proved how the imposing and gratifying exhibition then before them was accomplished by the 
persevering exertions of a few master spirits, who had united for those purposes, and who could 
proudly point to the numerous splendid objects arranged before the audience as trophies of their 
judgment and foresight; the whole of which had been effected by unyielding individual labors, 
without the smallest legislative aid. All this went toshow what powerful impulses had been im- 
parted through the wise policy of conferring honorary rewards, as well as the simple grandeur of 
the scheme which brought it about. A Native Citizen. 


—_—_——— 


Tue Avruor or ‘ Baccuus’ vs. Paincs Giiseat Davis. — We hinted, in a late issue, 
that the author of ‘ Bacchus’ had an antagonist to encounter, in the person of ‘one who 
knew whereof he wrote ;’ and we leave our correspondent to make good the prediction. 
His remarks are necessarily desultory, since he is compelled to touch upon various 
branches of a general theme. But what is the variety of his observations, compared 
with the variety of his ample stores? What the sparkling of his liveliest stories and 
most pleasant jests — and who is his peer in these ? — compared with the ‘ vinous fluids,” 
of every kind and degree of excellence, that repose in his richly-stored cellars! Let 
the doubter test these queries, in this season of holidays, by an application to the Prince 
himself: so shall we ever after be acquitted of undue enthusiasm. 


Tue precise period of wine-making appears to be wrapped in mystery : my opinion, however, 
is, that wine was known to the Antediluvians, for we read in Genesis, that Noah ‘began to be an 
husbandman, and he planted a vineyard,’ and that ‘he drank of the wine,’ ete. This was after he 
came out of the ark. Henperson, in his history, says that ‘the Egyptians gave the honor to 
Osiris, the Latins to Saturn, and the Greeks to Bacchus; and the Old Testament mentions, that 
corn and wine were the common necessaries of life. Doubtless the grape, like almost all other 
fruits, was found in the wild state, and brought to perfection, or improved, by careful cultivation. 
We read in Numbers, that in Syria ‘ they came unto the brook of Esheol, and cut down from 
thence a branch with one cluster of pos and they bear it between two, upon a staff.’ We 
should probably have heard more of the enormous clusters of grapes growing in these eastern 
countries, if Abuhcker, who flourished in the seventh century, had not overran it: those Saracens, 
being Mahommedans, were uot permitted the use of wines, and hence neglected the culture of the 
vine. But though the Mohammedans of Syria did not propagate the vine, nor drink any wine, 
save by stealth and trespass, yet there were always some Christians among them, who took care to 
cultivate the grape for their own use, and not for export. Those Mahommedans were ‘ te-totallers.’ 
I hope our te-totallers are not becoming followers of Manomert, to forego wine and smoke 
opium! .. . The vine was cultivated to great extent by the Israclites, and the wine used 
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asa beverage: it was but little used in other countries; in fact hardly known, save in Egypt and 
Greece. In those days, wine was seldom allowed to young men, virgins, or matrons. The severest 
restrictions were laid upon it during the first two hundred years of Rome; but about five hundred 
years before Christ, it began to be mancfactured in great abundance. In ancient Italy, the 
Romans carried the cultivation of the vine to much greater perfection than in after years. The 
former productions were greater by one-half than those of modern times, or even the present. 
The variety of grapes at this period is remarkable. The ancients numbered no less than fifty ; and 
so minute, that many of them are traced down to the —_ day with great certainty, not so much 
from the name of the vine, as from the place where the wine was manufactured, as ‘ Vinum Faler- 
nian, and thelike. . . . Amanalysis of the grape shows the following ingredients: Water 
and sugar, something analogous to mucilage; tartrate of potash, tartrate of lime, phosphate of 
magpesia, muriate of soda, sulphate of potash, and a particular liquid substance, on which the 
fermentative process depeuds. Each vine differs in these ingredients, but all possess that ingre- 
dient which causes fermentation. In the manufacture of wine, it is essential that the grapes should 
be of uniform ripeness, and equally trodden, and that the vat be filled within twenty or twenty-four 
hours, as fermentation commences almost immediately: in some instances, indeed, it will ferment 
while running from the press tothe vat. . . . France, Spain, Italy, and Portugal, are the most 
congenial climates for the more delicate wines. It is said that France occupies four millions of 
acres in vineyards, and produces yearly one hundred and ninety millionsof gallons. The quantity 
consumed yearly in Paris is immense ; something like six hundred thousand hogsheads. In fact, I 
never saw a Freochman drink water; and yet itis a very rare thing to see him intoxicated. The 
French are prodigious eaters; but in their wine-drinking, they differ from the English and Ameri- 
cans. When a Frenchman has done eating he has done drinking. Not so with the two former 
vations: they eat, and then sit two hours and drink without eating. A Frenchman would go into 
spasms, if he did not take wine after hissoup. . . . Wine has been considered a wholesome 
and innocent beverage for three thousand years; but like our daily and necessary food, it is fre- 
quently abused; and then the ‘ te-totallers’ class it with all that is ‘ awful, terrible, mischievous, 
wicked, and damnable.’ Now Boeruaave, ASERNETRY, Sicmonp, and many other eminent physi- 
cians, aver that over-eating is decidedly more dangerous, and liable to bring us prematurely to the 
grave, through apoplexy, dyspepsia, gout, etc. This over-eating, however, is considered quite ra- 
tional; but wine-drinking, even the most sparing, is ‘ wicked.’ I sincerely wish that some learned 
and pious divine would take up this subject, and give it a fair analysis, without prejudice. 1 am 
anxious to know how an ‘eutire te-totaller’ would manage that part of Sacred Writ where the 
Saviour, at the wedding in Cana of Galilee, turned the water into wine. The christian world be- 
lieve that Christ knew the effect this would have in after ages. Why did he not turn that water 
into milk? 1 should then doubtless bave been a milk-man, and sold milk in lieu of wine! Why 
did Paul recommend Timothy to take wine! Timothy had been preaching in lesser Asia: he came 
down to Smyrna, and crossed over into Greece, on a visit to Paul: but Greece being a lime-stone 
country, the water did not agree with him. It gave him a species of ‘summer complaint.’ Hence 
Paul says: ‘ take not water, but alittle wine, for thy stomach’s sake, and thine oft infirmities.’ It is 
not the use but the aguse of wine, which should be coudemned, and hunted down. It is unfortunate, 
that we seldom or ever start a new ‘ reform,’ but we end in fanaticism. The negro question, for 
example, when first agitated, was well enough, in the way of colonization ; but now our country is 
in a state of effervescence upon this theme; to such a degree, indeed, that some prefer negroes to 
white men; and would be quite delighted to have them intermarry in their families! So it was, a 
few years since, in the matter of diet. I at one time tvok three small measures of mustard-seed 
daily, and ate what was called ‘Graham-bread,’ (made of flour ground in a saw-mill and bolted 
through a ladder,) until it irritated my stomach to an alarming degree. The great secret of health 
is this: Early rising, exercise, good and wholesome food, in moderate quantities, with a little pure 
wine when eating: be sure to end your drinking when you cease eating. In summer, 
let your wines be Hock, Claret, Sauterne, Barsac, Burgundy, or Champagne. Madeiras, 
Sherries, and Ports, are better cold-weather wines. Moselle is a delightful summer 
beverage, if of a good and oat kind ; Burgundy is a generous wine, and will bear redu- 
cing, as will Champagne; but Burgundy should be reduced with cool water, and Champagne with 
ice, or ice-water. Ice will kill Burgundy, as well as fiue Claret. ... Ihave visited many large 
cities and towns in France, and am compelled to say, that one shall see more drunkenness in New- 
York on a Fourth of July, than ia Paris in twenty years. How can we be otherwise than a drunken 
city or nation? The quantity of grain distilled in the cities of New-York and Brooklyn is nearly 
two millions of bushels. This is equal to four hundred thousand barrels of flour, and produces 
about seven millions of gallons of whiskey yearly. Much of this is rectified iuto a pure spirit, 
and is then mixed with spirits, as Gin, Brandy, and Rum. Now if a person should feel disposed 
at any time to take a drop of either Brandy, Holland Gin, or Rum, it is ten chances to one, that 
half of what he drinks is whiskey. _I will venture this to be the case throughout the country.’ 


The following among other papers, in prose and verse, are filed for early insertion : 


‘Three Hours at Saint Cloud;’ ‘Wayside Passages, No. One: The Norsemen ;’ 
‘Old Spanish Bells ;’ ‘ The Spirit of Music :’ ‘Henry Cott; a Sketch of Long-Island,’ 
by the author of ‘The Kushow Property ;’ ‘ The Lone Widow, a Lament ;’ ‘ Abysinian 
Ethics,’ by Launcelot Limner ; ‘The Review,’ by Hon. Chief Justice Metten ; ‘Our 
Country, a Lyric; ‘A Leaf from the Confessions of a Quack;’ ‘Lines to a Flower 
brought from Mars Hill, Athens;’ ‘To the Setting Sun;’ ‘ Winter;’ ‘Eginhard and 
Imma, or Love’s Stratagem;’ ‘What is it to Die?’ ‘The Muckle House,’ by Laurie 
Todd; ‘Lines to an Invalid Poet,’ ‘A Page of Life;’ ‘Night Study,’ ‘Romance of 
Western History: The Single Combat,’ by Hon. Judge Hatt. 


The annexed papers are for future insertion or decision: 


* The Dead Hunter;’ ‘ Dear New-England ;’ ‘ Some Thoughts on Acting and Actors ; 
‘Tragi-Comedy;’ ‘An Essay on Comfort, with an Illustration;’ ‘The Lioness, a 
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Sketch ;’ ‘Down East, and So Forth?’ ‘ What are Dreams ?—a Philosophical Collo- 
quy;’ ‘Itinerary Clergy ;’ ‘Melancholy and Suicides;’ ‘ Soliloquy jupon Gerorrrey 
Crayon’s tribute to the Hudson;’ ‘Winter Thoughts;’ ‘The Voice of Ocean;’ 
‘ Thoughts during a North-East Storm;’ ‘Nature, an Outline;’ ‘ Religion’s Cham- 
pions ;’ ‘Passages from the Public Chronicles of Little Dingleton;’ ‘ Two Old Grave- 
Stones ;’ ‘The Source and Cure of Discontent ;’ ‘Memorial of J. G. Brainerp;’ ‘ To 
the Evening Star;’ ‘Hymn to Nature ;’ , A New Travelling Project ; ‘The Burial of 
the Year;’ ‘The Loves of the Lakes;’ ‘ The Rainbow Chase,’ etc. ; ‘Caught and Held’ 
is caught, but not held. 





CL 


Mr. Coxe’s Prervres. — We have passed several delightful hours at Mr. Core’s 
apartments at the new Atheneum, in the examination of a seriesof alleggrical pictures 
illustrating ‘‘i‘he Voyage of Life.’ The subject is comprised in‘ four pictures. The 
first represents the period of Childhood, the second Youth, the third Manhood, and the 
fourth Old Age. The following original programme, or order of movement, will 
afford the reader an idea of the character of each painting, witlrits allegory : 


FIRST PICTURE: CHILDHOOD. 


A sTaEam’is seen issuing from a deep cavern, in the side of a craggy and precipitous 
mountain, whose summit is hidden in clouds. From out thé cave glides’a Boat, whose 
golden prow and sides are sculptured into figures of the Hours: steered by an Angelic 
Form, and laden with buds and flowers, it bears a laughing Infant, the Voyager whose 
varied course the artist has attempted to delineate. On either hand the banks of the 
stream are clothed in luxuriant herbage and flowers. The rising sun bathes the moun- 
tains and flowery banks in rosy light. 


Tue dark cavern is emblematic of our earthly origin, and the mysterious Past. The 
Boat, composed of Figures of the Hours, images the thought, that we are borne on the 
hours down the Stream of Life. The Boat identifies the subject in each picture. The 
rosy light of the morning, the luxuriant flowers and plants, are emblems of the joyous- 
ness of early life. The close banks, and the limited scope of the scene, indicate the 
narrow experience of Childhood, and the nature of its pleasures and desires. The 
Egyptian Lotus‘in the foreground of the picture is symbolical of Human Life. Joyous- 
ness and wonder are the characteristic emotions of childhood 


SECOND PICTURE: YOUTH. 


Tue stream now pursues its course through a landscape of wider scope and more 
diversified beauty. Trees of rich growth overshadow its banks, and verdant hills form 
the base of lofty mountains. The Infant of the former scene is become a Youth, on the 
verge of Manhood. He is now alone in the Boat, and takes the helm himself; and 
in attitude of confidence and eager expectation, gazes on a cloudy pile of Architecture, 
an air-built Castle, that rises dome above dome in the far-off bluesky. The Guardian 
Spirit stands upon the bank of the stream, and with serious yet benignant countenance 
seems to be bidding the impetuous voyager ‘God Speed.’ The beautiful stream flows 
directly toward the aérial palace, for a distance; but at length makes a sudden turn, 
and is seen in glimpses beneath the trees, until it at last descends with rapid current 
into a rocky ravine, where the voyager will be found in the next picture. Over the re- 
mote hills, which seem to intercept the streami, and turn it from its hitherto direct course, 
a path is dimly seen, tending directly toward that cloudy Fabric, which is the object 
and desire of the voyager. 


Tue scenery of this picture — its clear stream, its lofty trees, its towering mountains, 
its unbounded distance, and transparent atmosphere— figure forth the romantic beauty 
of youthful imaginings, when the mind magnifies the Mean and Common into the 
Magnificent, before experience teaches what is the Real. The gorgeous cloud-built 
VOL. XVI. 71 
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palace, whose most glorious domes seem yet but half revealed to the eye, growing more 
and more lofty as we gaze, is emblematic of the day-dreams of youth, its aspirations 
after glory and fame ; and the dimly-seen path would intimate that Youth, in his im- 
petuous career, is forgetful that he is embarked on the Stream of Life, and that its cur- 
rent sweeps along with resistless force, and increases in swiftness as it descends to- 
ward the great Ocean of Eternity. 


THIRD PICTURE: MANHOOD. 


Storm and cloud enshroud a rugged and dreary landscape. Bare impending preci- 
pices rise in the lurid light. The swollen stream rushes furiously down a dark ravine, 
whirling and foaming in its wild career, and speeding toward the Ocean, which is dimly 
seen through the mist and falling rain. The boat is there, plunging amid the turbulent 
waters. The voyager is now a man of middle age: the helm of the boat is gone, and 
he looks imploringly toward heaven, as if heaven’s aid alone could save him from the 
perils that surround him. The Guardian Spirit calmly sits in the clouds, watching with 
an air of solicitude the affrighted voyager. Demon forms are hovering in the air. 

Trovsts is characteristic of the period of Manhood. In Childhood there is no can- 
kering care; in Youth no despairing thought. It is only when experience has taught 
us the realities of the world, that we lift from our eyes the golden veil of early life; 
that we feel deep and abiding sorrow ; and in the picture, the gloomy, eclipse-like tone, 
the conflicting elements, the trees riven by tempest, are the allegory; and the Ocean, 
dimly seen, figures the end of life, to which the voyager is now approaching. The 
demon forms are Suicide, Intemperance, and Murder, which are the temptations that 
beset men in their direst trouble. The upward and imploring look of the voyager, shows 
his dependence on a Superior Power, and that faith saves him from the destruction that 
seems inevitable. 


FOURTH PICTORE: OLD AGE. 


Portrentous clouds are brooding over a vast and midnight Ocean. A few barren 
rocks are seen through the gloom — the last shores of the world. These form the 
mouth of the river, and the boat, shattered by storms, its figures of the hours broken 
and drooping, is seen gliding over the deep waters. Directed by the Guardian Spirit, 
who thus far has accompanied him unseen, the voyager, now an old man, looks upward 
to an opening in the clouds, from whence a glorious light bursts forth, and angels are 
seen descending the cloudy steps, as if to welcome him to the Haven of Immortal Life. 

Tue stream of life has now reached the Ocean, to which all life is tending. The 
world, to Old Age, is destitute of interest. There is no longer any green thing upon it. 
The broken and drooping figures of the boat show that Time is nearly ended. The 
chains of corporeal existence are falling away; and already the mind has glimpses of 
Immortal Life. The angelic Being, of whose presence until now the voyager has been 
unconscious, is revealed to him, and with a countenance beaming with joy, shows to his 
wondering gaze scenes such as the eye of mortal man has never yet seen. 


We shall be fully borne out, we think, in the opinion, that in many respects Mr. 
Cox has exceeded the best of his previous efforts in th’s noble series of pictures. We 
shall endeavor, in another number, to review them in detail; and in the mean time, we 
cannot forbear the expression of our belief, that for unity of design as a whole, and for 
truth, beauty, and sublimity of individual execution, they have not been approached 
by any modern artist. The second and fourth pictures, the one for its vast variety of 
grand and lovely scenery, and its atmospheric effects, and the other for its sublime con- 
ception and adequate execution, would alone stamp Mr. Coxe as one of the first artists 
of modern times. Weare glad to learn that ‘The Voyage of Life’ has been opened for 
public exhibition at the Atheneum Building, corner of Leonard-street and Broadway. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE AMERICAN Poets. —Mr. Bryant’s volume, thus entitled 
has been issued by the Broruers Harper. It contains selections from ninety-eight 
American writers, and is such a work as might be anticipated, from so competent a 
hand as that of the compiler. We republish the following, originally written for the 
Knickersocxer, because additional stanzas have been interpolated by the writer, and 
we are desirous to preserve a corrected version in these pages : 


THE LAUREL-HILL CEMETERY. f 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. ’ 


Here the lamented dead in dust shall lie, 
Life’s lingering lauguors o’er, its labors done ; 
Where waving boughs, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Admit the farewell radiance of the sun, 


Here the long concourse from the murmuring town, 
With funeral pace and slow, shall enter in; : 
To lay the loved in tranquil silence dowm, ' 
No more to suffer, and no more to sin. , 






And in this hallow’d spot, where Nature showers ; 

Iler summer smiles from fair and stainless skies, ‘ 
Affection’s hand may strew her dewy flowers, : 
Whose fragrant incense from the grave shall rise. 


And here the impressive stone, engraved with words, 
Which grief sententious gives to marble pale, 

Shall teach the heart; while waters, leaves, aud birds, 

Make cheerful music in the passing gale. 


Say, wherefore should we weep, and wherefore pour 
On scented airs the unavailing sigh— 

While sun-bright waves are quivering to the shore, 

Aud landscapes blooming — that the loved must die? 

















There is an emblem in this peaceful scene : 

Soon rainbow colors on the woods will fall; 
And autumn gusts bereave the hills of green, 
As sinks the year to meet its cloudy pall. 






Then, cold and pale, in distant vistas round, 
Disrobed and tuneless, all the woods wiil stand ; 
While the chained streams are silent as the ground, 
As Death had numb’d them with his icy hand. 


Yet, when the warm, soft winds shall rise in spring, 
Like struggling daybeams o’er a blasted heath, 
The bird return’d shall poise her golden wing, 
And liberal Nature break the spell of Death. 











So, when the tomb’s dull silence finds an end, ; 

The blessed dead to endless youth shall rise ; . 
And hear th’ Archangel’s thrilling summons blend 
Its tone with anthems from the upper skies. 








There shall the good of earth be found at last, 
Where dazzling streams and vernal fields expand ; 

Where Love her crown attains — her trials past — 

And, fill’d with rapture, hails the ‘ Better Land!’ 





We shall refer to these ‘selections’ again; but in the mean time, cannot 
resist the inclination to quote the annexed stanzas from ‘The Tread-mill Song,’ by 
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Oxrver Wenpett Hotmes, who in the way of pathos, sublimity, and humor, is the 
Hoop of American poets : 


THE TREAD-MILL SONG. 








Waxe up, wake up, my duck-legg’d man, Here ! tread upon the long man’s toes; 
And stir your solid pegs; He sha’n’t he lazy here : 

Arouse, arouse, my gawky friend, And punch the little fellow s ribs, 
And shake your spider-legs ; And tweak that lubber’s ear — 

What though you ’re awkward at the trade, He ’s lost them both: do n’t pull his hair, , 
There ’s time enough to learn; Because he wears a scratch, 

So lean upon the rail, my lad, But poke him in the farther eye, 
And take another tura. That is n't in the patch. 






They ’ve built us up a noble wall Hark ! fellows, there ’s the supper-bell, 
To keep the vulgar out ; And so our work is done; 
We’ve nothing in the world todo It’s pretty sport — suppose we take 
But just to walk about: A round or two for fun! 
4 So faster, now, ye middle men, If ever they should find me out, 
Aud try to beat the ends ; When I have better grown, 
It’s pleasant work to ramble round Now hang me, but I mean to have 









































Among one’s honest friends. A tread-mill of my own! 





THE DRAMA. 





Hamsin’s Exreriment aT THE Bowery THeaTRE.—The strong excitements which political 
events have constantly ministered to our citizens of late, have taken away,.in a great measure, 
their relish for the Drama. The stream of human thought flows deeper than in times past, and as- 
sumes a deeper coloring. Men have learned to delight in extremes; and hence, they prefer a 
broad farce or a splendid spectacle, to the uqual performance of an old comedy or tragedy. The 
past season has been less propitious for the encouragemeut of the drama, than any within the re- 
collection of man; and the managers of our different theatrical establishments are one and all 
known to have lost large sums of money. Hamsttn, the proprietor and manager of the Bowery, 
the most persevering and industrious of his class, finding, after mouths of untiring effort, that all 
his exertions were crowned with disappointment, set his busy brain a-thinking, and at last hit upon 
the novel plan of replenishing his exchequer, by converting his large and elegant establishment 
into an arena for the performance of those famed dramatic and equestrian pieces, exhibited with 
so much éclat at Franconi’s and AsTLey’s, the most profitable and popular places of amusement in 
Paris and London. The plan wes no sooner conceived than executed. On the ninth ultimo, the 
extensive alterations requisite for the undertaking being completed, the house was opened for the 
season; and Jong before the rising of the curtain, was crowded from pit to gallery. The acknow- 
ledged skill of Wetsn’s equestrian corps, ead the production of a new grand military spectacle ; 
the union of the most graceful and pleasing exhibitions of the circus with adramatic performance 
which heretofore has been thought of itself a sufficient entertainment for a whole evening ; were at- 
tractions too powerful for our citizens to resist. On entering the boxes, the first alteration that attract- 
ed attention, was the removal of the equestrian ring to the stage; and before the first act of horseman- 
ship was half over, we felt, in common with the spectators, that the improvement was a marked 
one. Every action, both of horse and rider, is visible to the whole house; and there is now no dan- 
ger of the former ‘shying’ from the applause, or motions of the audiegce. The audience have 
often. heretofore been incommoded by the dust of the arena. This cannot now occur. The enter- 
tainment commenced with the éntrauce of twelve beautiful horses, richly caparisoned, and was 
followed by various feats of horsemanship by CapwaLvapeERr, Dae, and the young GLENRoy, on 
one, two, and three horses. Gymnustic exercises were at intervals exhibited by the troupe; and 

; the whole enlivened by the vagaries of two clever clowps. The equestrian portion of the perform- 

ance passed off with great spirit; and in ao incredibly short space of time, the stage resumed its 

usual appearance. A military overture, arranged by Marper, introduced the new military specta- 
cle of the BatTLe or WaTeR Loo, the chief attraction of the evening. It was known that great 
labor and expense had been incurred in the production of this drama, and public curiosity 
was highly excited. The opening scene presents a view of a Prussian bivouac by moon- 
light, and commences with an appropriate and yery beautiful duet, composed by Maeder. 

We were shortly afterward introduced to a specimen of war on a larger scale; the march of the 

French army, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, with drums beating, and colors flying, on their 

way to attack the Prussians under Blucher, CHaries Mason, in feature a fac simile of Bonaparte 

aud whose dress and appearance cannot be too highly extolled, enters on horseback as the Emperor 

Naro.eon,' and addresses a short but stirring speech to the troops, when the march is resumed 
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The last scene of the first act, is the Bridge of Marchienne, occupied by the Prussians, and as- 

saulted by the French infantry, who are in turn charged by the Black Brunswick Hussars, headed 

by their Duke, who is slain. The attack and defence are well managed, and the tableau exciting 

and effective. In the second act, a grand review takes place of the British army, in which the 

sub-actors go through the manual exercise, and perform several military evolutions with a preci- 

sion worthy of veteran soldiers. This act concludes with the battle of Quatre-Bras; the field 

of rye in which the Highland Forty-second regiment form the hollow square, the destruction of the 

farm-house by shells, and several effective charges of the French heavy dragoons and lancers of 
the guard, who trample down men and grain alike, to the manifest delight of the audience. Some 

years since, accident threw us into the society of an officer who served in the Forty-second, at this 
very battle ; and an anecdote which he related may not be considered out of place in this hurried 
notice. The Forty-second was one of the first regiments which charged the French with the 
bayonet; but in perform ‘ng this gallant exploit, a sinall portion of their number, with more im- 
petuosity than caution, threw themselves forward, without regarding the word ‘ Halt,’ and were 
soon at a distance from the main body. The regiment formed the hollow square, to repel the 
assault of lancers, who were preparing to charge, and a mounted officer was despatched to hasten 
the return of the absent company to their colors. In performing this order, he was closely fol- 
lowed by some French dragoons, when at the instant their swords were raised to eut him down, 
his horse fell pierced by a shot in the breast, and threw his rider clear over his head, and under 
the bayonet-points of his own corps! The third act presents an effective scene between Napoleon 
and bis wounded soldiers, which is shortened by the news of the gefeat of the Old Guard, and the 
assault of the Prussians on hisrightand rear. ‘ Sauve qui peut!’ is the cry, and the Great Captain 
flies with the rest. Wellington and Blucher embrace each other on the field of battle, and the 
curtain falls, amidst the waving of the Dutch, Prussian, and English flags, and the shouts of the 
audience. It is indeed a splendid melo-drama and military spectacle, in which the evolutions of 
that well-fought field are represented in an astonishing manner. All the movements, thanks to the 
capable direction and attention of Mr. Barry, are managed with the precision of clock-work; and 
although they are necessarily rupid and complicated, and the ground on which they are displayed, 
confined, yet all are executed without confusion. Mr. Hamewin has fairly and honorably fulfilled 
his promises; having laid out money with a lavish hand, and left nothing wanting which expe- 
rience could suggest, or wealth procure. The house has been fashionably attended every night; 
and it is evident that the liberal manager is reaping the reward his enterprise so justly deserves. 


Tue Park THeatre. — At the Park, during the month, the Woops have reigned supreme. It is 
unnecessary here to repeat the praises which their performances have acquired. The ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera,’ with one or two other productions, novel to the audiences of the Park, have only elicited 


fresh testimoniuls of applause, for the qualities of voice and action which have been so frequently 
commended in these pages. 


New-York InstitvTion ror THE Biinp. — On one of the delicious Indian Summer 
days of November, we had the pleasure to visit, in company with a few friends, the 
New-York Institution for the Blind, a little out of town, toward Bloomingdale. De- 
signing to embrace an early occasion to do that justice in detail to this noble institution 
and the incidents of our visit, which our space and leisure now forbid, we shall content 
ourselves for the present, by recommending it to the attention of our town readers, as 
an object of the greatest interest, and one better worthy a visit than any other’ place 
of attraction within the limits of a drive from the city. In the festive season which is 
approaching, we trust that many will bear this institution in remembrance, and its 
inmates, ‘sitting in darkness.’ In the more adequate notice to which we allude, we 
shall introduce a little descriptive poem, by an accomplished blind girl, a pupil of the 
Asylum, which would do no discredit to one who had ‘all her eyes about her.’ 


Crover’s EstasiisHMent. — We would ask the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. Ciover, on the cover of the present number. His establishment is 
one of acknowledged excellence, in the various branches to which it is devoted ; and it 
is but justice to add, that his enthusiasm in art, and his patronage and liberality in se- 
curing views of American scenery, and objects of historical or antique interest, have 
made him known to, and secured him the hearty suffrages of, a great number of Ame- 
rican artists, amateurs, and citizens in general. 
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LITBRARY RECORD. 


‘American Me copres.’— Messrs. Linnen anp Fennett have just given to the 
public a handsome little volume, of some two hundred pages, entitled as above, and 
purporting to contain selections from the productions of two hundred American writers; 
compiled by our contemporary, Gen. Ggorce P. Morais, of the ‘ New-York Mirror.’ 
We have looked through this volume with some attention, and have found in the labors 
of the editor many things to commend, and some which candor compels us to condemn. 
The object of the volume is sufficiently praiseworthy; but it does not altogether an- 
swer its title. In the first place, not a third of its contents can with any propriety be 
classed under the head of ‘ melodies ;’ and in the second place, they are not all Ameri- 
can. Among the exceptions, we notice a piece of doggerel by Mr. Burton, a low 
comedian, and Englishman, of Philadelphia, entitled ‘The Dollar Song,’ which is 
justly pronounced by the able editor of the ‘ New-Yorker’ to be ‘a characteristic spe- 
cimen of blackguardism, fitted only for the meridian of Wapping.’ Another contem- 
porary, in allusion to this ‘Song,’ and one or two kindred efforts, and in reply to a 
request of the compiler to ‘be informed if he has omitted any American song of 
merit,’ calls his attention to ‘Jim-along Josey,’ ‘Jenny Get your Hoe-cake Done,’ 
‘Nigger you Cant come In,’ etc., as possessing far. more merit than the vulgar abor- 
tions which are cited. The good nature of the editor should not have yielded to Impor- 
tunity that which makes the title of his book a misnomer, and arraigns his taste so 
universally at the barof public opinion. With the exceptions alluded to, the beautiful 
volume before us is in all respects praiseworthy. The embellishment that most pleases 
us, is the wide-spread and picturesque landscape, from the promising graver of Mr. L. P. 
Crover, Jr., which illustrates Bryant’s noble lines ‘To a Waterfowl.’ The frontis- 
piece is a spirited portrait of General Morars, taken in the popular act of imploring 
the woodman to ‘spare that tree. Hattecx’s fine ‘melody’ to the memory of 
Drakz, is illustrated by a picture of the author, seated upon a very long grave, engaged 
in lamentation. The likeness is not striking; but of this Mr. Ha.teck does not so 
much complain: we are authorized to state, however, that he considers the low-crowned 
beaver which has been given him by the artist, as altogether a ‘ shocking bad hat,’ and 
one which reflects little credit upon Leary. 


‘ Georera Ittustratep.’— This is a monthly quarto publication, of which the state 
of Georgia should be proud, and to which we doubt not it will extend an ample patro- 
nage. Itsdesign is to present, in a series of views, pictures of her natural scenery and 
public edifices, to be engraved on steel by those well-known artists, Messrs. Rawpow, 
Waicut, Harcu, and Smitiie, from sketches made expressly for the work, by 
T. Appison Ricuaaps, accompanied by Historical and Topographical Sketches, by the 
best writers in the state. The views in the present number are from the burin of 
Smrture, and are of the highest order of excellence. They are the State-House, at 
Macon, the Oglethorpe University, and the ‘Rock Mountain.’ The latter engraving 
will compare favorably with any previous effort of Mr. Smiiu1e; and higher praise we 
need not award it. The work has our warmest wishes for its success. _ 


Tae American Atmanac.— We have this important volume for 1841; and can say 
of it, as has often been said before, and always with truth, that it is altogether one of 
the most useful and comprehensive works of its kind known to American readers. 
Aside from the ample astronomical department, which has become so well known 
under the capable supervision of Mr. Paine, as to require no praise at our hands, the 
information from the several States, and the general intelligence, important to every 
reader, is so well selected and disposed, as to leave nothing to be desired. The statis- 
tical and other information embraced in the new census of the United States, however, 
will add even a new interest and value to the work. Mr. C. S, Faancis is the New- 
York publisher. 
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Parker's Epition or THE Waverty Nove ts. — Little need be said in relation to 
the merits of Parxen’s edition of the Waverly Novels and Tales of a Grandfather, be- 
yond the advertisement of the publisher, on the cover of this Magazine. The surpassing 
cheapness of the volumes, ahd their acknowledged excellence of matériel and execution, 
have been the theme of marvel and of praise in every quarter of the Union. Forty-two 
volumes have already appeared; and the remainder will issue at intervals of two 
weeks. The following have been published: Waverley; Guy Mannering; The Anti- 
quary; Rob Roy; Tales of my Landlord, First Series: Black Dwarf — Old Mortality ; 
Tales of my Landlord, Second Series: The Heart of Mid-Lothian; Tales of my 
Landlord, Third Series: The Bride of Lammermoor— A Legend of Montrose; Ivan- 
hoe; The Monastery; The Abbot; Kenilworth; The Pirate; The Fortunes of Nigel ; 
Peveril of the Peak; Quentin Durward; St. Ronan’s Well; Redgauntlet; Tales of 
the Crusaders: The Betrothed — The Talisman; Woodstock; Chronicles of the 
Canongate, First Series: Highland Widow — Two Drovers, etc.; Chronicles of the 
Canongate, Second Series: St. Valentine’s Day. The following are yet to appear: 
Anne of Gierstein; Count Robert of Paris; Castle Dangerous, and Tales of a Grand- 
father, First Series; Tales of a Grandfather, Second Series; Tales of a Grandfather, 
Third Series; Tales of a Grandfather, Fourth Series. Thfs edition is for sale in New- 
York by C. S. Francis, under Peale’s Museum, and by the booksellers throughout the 
United States. 


Watxer on Femace Beauty. — The Messrs. Laneiey, Chatham-street, have pub- 
lished, in a volume of nearly four hundred pages, a work by ALexanper Watxen, 
author of the volume on ‘Intermarriage,’ entitled ‘ Beauty; illustrated chiefly by an 
Analysis and Classification of Beauty in Woman.’ We have not found leisure to pe- 
ruse the volume; but may express our faith in the notice of a candid and discriminating 
English contemporary, the London Examiner : 


‘It is rather remarkable that an object of paramount interest and importance in the eyes of man, 
such as the female form is, should never have been treated philosophically and physiologically. 
No one, until now, has investigated the principles of beauty in the form of woman, iv reference to 
its uses as an organic structure, and with a view to its influence on the individual and society. To 
Alexander Walker belongs the merit of being the first to demonstrate, that beauty in woman is the 
outward visible denotement of sound structure and organic fitness; and of attempting its analysis 
and classification on physiological principles, with reference to its perpetuation in posterity. We 
cannot follow Mr. Walker through his elaborate refutation of the errors and sophistries of Burke, 
Payne, Knight, and other writers on the philosophy of the beautifal. Suffice it to say, that he 
demonstrates the fallacy of many of their arguments, by showing that they had not in view that 
there are different kinds or classes of beauty. On the characteristics of each of these kinds of 
beauty and stages of perfection, Mr. Walker descants with eloquent minuteness. The concluding 
chapter furnishes a clue to the observation of form in woman, through the concealment of drapery 
and the aids of dress.’ 


Poems sy J. N. M’Jitron.— Messrs. Otis, Broaprers anp Company, Boston, 
have published a very beautiful volume, of some three hundred pages, entitled as above, 
It is by a young poet of Baltimore, many of whose effusions, as they have appeared 
from time to time in the journals of the day, we have found occasion to admire, for 


various merits. Mr. M’Ji:ron exhibits his powers to the best advantage, when he per- 
mits his muse to illustrate the affections, and to depict the outward semblances of 
nature. He has an ear for the melody of verse; we may assume, an excellent heart; 
and at all times a regard for the moral influence of his writings. We cannot affirm, how- 


ever, without doing violence to our honest convictions, that in addition to being correct, 
pleasing, and moral, he evinces the possession of brilliant imagination, or a profound 
conception of the beautiful; and yet in neither of these important attributes is he 
glaringly deficient. Mr. M’Jicron is, in short, a writer of decided promise; and should 
his maturity fulfil the promise of his spring, he will hereafter need no ‘friends’ to fall 
back upon, in questionable taste, as an excuse for publication. We have pleasure in 
warmly commending his volume te general perusal. 
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‘Curistiaw Batiaps.’ — A small but handsome volume, bearing this title, has been 
issued from the press of Messrs. Witey anp Putnam, Broadway. Although published 
anonymously, we believe it is no secret that its author is Mr. A. CLevELanp Coxe, one 
of our most promising young poets. Most of the poems*in this collection attracted 
general admiration in the columns of the ‘Churchman,’ and subsequently in other 
religious, literary, and secular journals; and many of them are characterized by striking 
beauties, both of thought and execution. Our young friend will pardon us for saying, 
that in his brief prefaces he has, we fear, directed the reader’s attention unnecessarily, 
and not over-humbly, to the religious influences by which he has been impelled to 
write. These would be inferred from the poems themselves, and should be, as it strikes 
us ; without an apparent ostentation, which some might be uncharitable enough to con- 
sider as adscititious boasting, in relation to that which should rather be inferred than 
proclaimed; which ‘ vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.’ 


‘Tre Poxiticat Duties or Scuotars.’—Mr. Samvet G. Raymonn, an alumnus 
of Columbia College, before the alumni of which this address was delivered in Octo- 
ber last, has performed an acceptable service to the public, in the enlightened views 
which he has taken of the political duties of scholars. Passing the cherished associa- 
tions connected with the history of the venerable institution, we would commend to 
the reader the writer's democratic inculcation of the individual importance of every citi- 
zen; his comments upon the history and nature of our political institutions ; the essen- 
tial spirit of true freedom; and his deductions from these themes. We are glad to per- 
ceive that he pays an incidental tribute of praise to Mr. ALExaNDRE VaTTEemARzE, for his 
enterprise in the matter of international pictorial and literary exchanges. ‘The Address, 
to which i is but justice to say we here barely advert, reflects credit upon the orator, as 
does its outward execution upon the press of the publishers, Messrs. Carvitt AND 
Company, Broadway. 


Dr. Wesster’s Appress. — We can scarcely do more than acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to our friend the author, for a ‘ Lecture, introductory to the Course on Anatomy 
and Physiology, in Geneva Medical College, in October, by James Wessrer, M. D.,’ 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in that flourishing institution, whose advantages 
and admirable location he has well set forth in the opening of his discourse. The 
sound and healthful advice to the medical student, and the sketch of the important 
branches of medical art to which his labor would be devoted, are not less forcibly than 
felicitiously set forth, in the performance before us, which we commend with confidence 
to our young medical readers, in the various institutions of the Union, as well as to the 
general reader. 


Mr. Rockwe tt’s Poem. — We are left but little room to record our admiration of a 
‘Poem delivered before the Literary Societies in Amherst College, (Mass.,) in August 
last, by Henry W. RockwE t, Esq.,of Utica; having but space to say, that it is imbued 
throughout with the best characteristics of its author’s poetical productions, with the 
merits of which, we may add, our readers are familiar. It is indeed a fitting tribute to 
our fathers, and the noble heritage which they have left us; and is admirable alike for 
its general conception and execution, and the firm American spirit which pervades it. 


TREASON oF Arnotp. — Our readers, who have had their interest in the story of 
Arnotp’s treason newly awakened by an article in a recent number of this Magazine, 
will find many additional particulars in relation to this memorable event, in a published 
lecture recently delivered before a Society of Young Men in Northampton, (Mass.,) by 
Winturop Arwitt, Esq., Editor of the ‘Troy (N. Y.) Mail.’ We have perused the 
pamphlet with a pleasure which we had designed to share in part with our readers; 
but our tether forbids. 
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‘American Huspanpry.’ —Nos. 128 and 130 of Harpers’ invaluable School Dis- 
trict Library are devoted to ‘American Husbandry :’ being a series of essays on 
Agriculture, compiled principally from ‘The Cultivator’ and ‘ The Genessee Farmer,’ 
with additions. By Wittis Gaytonp and Lurser Tucker.’ Aside from the favor 
with which we should naturally regard a work from the tried pen of a kinsman, we 
may affirm, that these volumes really contain what they purport to embrace, such general 
principles and courses of practice as will conduce most certainly to benefit and improve 
the condition and prospects of the tiller of the soil ; and that the work is in all respects 
such a manual as will be ‘ found instructive to all who are engaged in the great under- 
taking of producing a nation’s wealth and a nation’s bread.’ 


‘Yankee LAnp AND THE YANKEE.’ — This thin pamphlet-volume, by Mr. Danrer 
Manrcn, contains two good poems, one of which, ‘ The Iron Horse,’ a very spirited and 
imaginative production, appeared originally in the Kwickersockxer. We cannot, with 
our space, better characterize the poem which gives the title to the work, than by saying, 
that the promise afforded by ‘The Iron Horse’ is fully sustained by this more ela- 


borate effort. Mr. Marca will yet make his name honorably and widely known 
to the American public. Mark the prediction. 


a 


Grimes’ Purenotocy.— We have received a small pamphlet from Albany, contain- 
ing the ‘Outlines of Grimes’ New Systemof Phrenology, with Prof. Horsrorp’s 
Report to the Albany Phrenological Society, on Grimes’ Classification.’ The com- 
mittee, to whom the consideration of Mr. Grimes’ Classification was submitted, report, 
through their chairman, that distrusting their own abilities, they entered into corres- 
pondence with several phrenological writers, who pronounced the Classification alluded 
to, a ‘decided improvement,’ in their estimation, upon preceding phrenological systems. 


‘Heroes oP Sacrep History.’ — This is a very interesting moral and religious 
work, by Mrs. Steere; in which the various heroism of Miriam, Deborah, Ruth, 
Queen Esther, Jehosheba, Jeptha’s Daughter, and Judith, are illustrated by sketches 
which adhere closely te Scripture history, and are rendered the more life-like and attrac- 
tive, by being drawn with the costumes, scenery, and manners of the several periods in 

® which they lived. Like all the volumes from the press of Joun S. Taytor, the present 
is characterized by great neatness of typographical execution. 


‘Brocrapuicat Annvat.’ — Messrs. Linnen anv Fesnett will publish, during the 
present month, a beautiful volume thus entitled, containing lives of eminent persons re- 
cently deceased, with fine portraits: edited by Mr. Rurvs W. Griswoip. Among the 
contributors are Brayant, Tuzopore Sepewick, Horace Greecey, Eres Sarcent, 
Esq., and other able writers. It can scarcely fail to be a valuable and attractive work. 


‘GALLERY OF THE APotto Association.’ — Our verdict on this collection of pictures 
has been more than confirmed by the public. The exhibition will remain open for a 
few days longer; and all who have not yet enjoyed the pleasure, should seize an oppor- 
tunity to visit it. Apropos: We attributed, in our last, Number 26, ‘Fishmarket at 


Rome,’ to the owner instead of the painter of the picture. The artist is the celebrated 
Rosert, a Frenchman, who committed suicide several years ago. 





A Musicat Festivat.— Dame Rumor is whispering slily around town, that we are 
to have, during the present month, a splendid Musical Gala, or Festival, under the com- 
petent direction of the public’s favorite, Mr. C. E.Hozn. Most of the operatic talent, 
of the highest order, now in the country, will be brought together ; and we learn that 


a selection of the most popular music will be presented. If all the portents are true, 
this festival will prove an unexampled attraction. 
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TO READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue first number of the Sevenrzentu Votume of the Knickersocxer MaGaz INE 
will appear on the first of January, 1841, upon new type, and with such other external 
improvements as may be suggested. At no period, in the entire progress of the work, 
have we had on hand, and engaged, such a variety of attractive literary matter, from 
the highest and most popular native sources — to say nothing of articles from eminent 
writers abroad — as we may boast at the present moment. In this respect, no exertion 
nor expense has been spared ; insomuch, that we have deemed it a duty we owe our- 
selves, to secure for each number of this Magazine, as it appears, the advantages which 
its reputation, and an annual outlay of thousands, should assuredly entitle us. We 
shall hereafter, therefore, secure for the ‘ Crayon Papers’ of Wasuineron Irvine, and 
such other articles and series of articles, of kindred attraction, as may be obtained from 
popular writers, at great expense, the protection of copy-right; so that those who 
desire their perusal and preservation, may obtain them alone from their original source, 
and in a beautiful form for binding up with the great amount of literary matériel, 
of the first order of excellence, by which they will be accompanied in these pages. 
Beyond this general announcement of ‘ good things in store,’ we do not deem it neces- 
sary to speak. Our readers well know how far our promises to them have been sus- 
tained, through sixteen volumes of our work ; and we are content that the past shall 
be a guarantee for the future; adding only, that as we begin the new volume, we shall 
continue it; and should our subscribers do us that justice which we feel we havea right 
to demand at their hands, we shall aim to improve even upon our highest standard. 


Delinquent Bnickerbocker Reavers! 

You who have found various enjoyment in the pages of this work; who have os 
laughed with the humorous, wept with the sorrowing, reasoned with the argument- 
ative; you who have journeyed with the traveller, and been held captive by the novelist; 
who have joyed with the lover of nature, and rejoiced, grieved, felt, with the true poet ; 
who have imbibed new views of men and things, perhaps new principles of moral good, 
and new incentives to virtue, from the diversified minds who have here, from time to 
time, displayed their intellectual treasures ; did it ever occur to you, that you were guilty 
of GREAT tNsustice in withholding the small sum due from you, as some compensation 
for the anxiety, the ceageless labor, and the large and immediate expense, which could 
alone have contributed, to so great a degree, to your gratification, from one month to 
another? To each individual of you, the amount withheld is comparatively but a trifle ; 
but the sums due from you asa class, make an aggregate of thousands, the want of which 
has often embittered moments of anxious toil in your behalf, and rendered even a 
: literary ‘labor of love’ uncongenial and irksome; the more, that your injustice pre- 
a vented our doing our duty to others. De.tinquent Reaper, ‘think on these things ;’ 
and let not a week elapse, before you do justice to your cofiscience and to us, by for- 
warding the amount for which you are indebted to the Knickersocker. Let not the 
laxity in regard to literary indebtedness, which has beén charged upon us by the press 
of other countries as a national sin, be longer laid to your charge. 
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